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Initial entry into school is the first of several 
major transitions individuals must make as they progress through the 
social life cycle of American society. It also marks the first time 
they encounter to any appreciable extent an organizational context. 
As such, an analysis of children's transition into school is a unique 
opportunity to examine both the processes of individual's adjustment 
and adaptation to new social context and their first extensive 
encounter with an organization. This report discusses the research 
literature related to this topic and develops a theoretical framework 
for examining the processes of adjustment and adaptation as they are 
influenced by the role requirements placed upon children by the 
school setting, the structural properties of the school, the 
characteristics (personalities) of the chlidiren themselves, and the 
web of social relationships the children are involved in both in and 
out of school. A research design and schedule based on the framework 
is described; and six research instruments developed for carrying out 
the study are reproduced in the appendices to the report. 
(Author/ KBW) 
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Preface 



The purpose of the grant from the U.S. Office 
of Education of which this document is the firal 
report was to develop the research instruments and 
strategies for a study of the adjustment and adapta- 
tion of children to the organizational context of the 
school. Thus the report is not of the study itself, 
but of the development of a proposed study, hopefully 
to be started in the near future. 



Abstract 



Initial entry into school is the first of several major 
transitions individuals nuist make as they progress through 
the social life cycle of American society. It also marks the 
first time they encounter to any appreciable extent an organiza- 
tional context. As such, an analysis^of children's transition 
into school is a unique opportunity to examine both the processes 
of individuals* adjustment and adaptation to. new social contexts 
and their first, extensive encounter with an organization. This 
final report is on the development of the research instruments 
and procedures for such a study. 
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Chapter l« Introduction 



The Hfe cycle of individuals in Anierican iSociety is characterized 
by movement in and out of a myriad of social settings. Particularly 
crucial transitions that require major adjustment occur at specific 
intervals that are initially linked to age status in childhood. Entry 
into school is typically the first of these crucial transitions. The 
school is also generally the first formal organization the child con* 
fronts to any large extent over an extended period of time, and, as 
Such, it presents him with novel overt and subtle demands which, be* 
cause of the schooUs importance as an agency of socialization in our 
society, are backed by diverse and powerful sanctions. Although 
many children are introduced to religious instruction at a «pre*school<' 
age, the extent of interaction with the church is usually limited to a 
nursery or Sunday school program an hour or two one day each week« It 
IS primarily upon entering the school that the child must first adjust 
to an extensive involvement in a formal organization and to a structured 
organizational routine that continues day after day. 

The importance of this adjustment is twofold. First, since the 
chiid*s success in school is a primary basis of later role allocation, 
and attendance until the mid^teens is compulsory, initial adjustment 
to school may <<set the tone** for an entire future educational career, 
and, hence latter occupational attainment as well. Second, since 
twentieth century American society is characterized by a predominance 
of large complex formal structures, many of a person's activities 
throughout life occur either as a participant in or in interaction with 
these organizations. Initial experiences in school may govern the ex* 
tent and quality of this later involvement and interaction, as an impor- 
tant feature of schooling involves socialization into an organizational 
context. 



It should also be pointed out that many contemporary social problems 
facing our society can be viewed in the context of the relations of 
individuals and groups to organizations. Much of the alienation of 
modern urban man may be the result of human inabilities to deal with 
bureaucratic organizations, and the alienation in the ghetto may be 
partially due to **unresponsive" governmental bureaucracies. The plight 
of both the upper and lower level executive being transformed by the 
company is typical. The wide«-spread dissent on our college campuses^ 
and to a lesser entent in our high schools, can be viewed as attempts 
to restructure organizations. This indicates additional importance 
for the research topic. 



Entry into school may also be a transition that is more difficult 
from others individuals undergo at other points in time because of dramatic 
differences between the previously experienced social context of the 
family and the new social context of the school. The typical person must 
make later transitions within the educational system (e.g., from an elemen* 
tary to a secondary school and, often, from there to a college or a univer* 
sity), from one type of organization to another (e.g., from a school to a 
company, or from one company to another), and out of an organization (e#g., 
from a school to family life or from a work organization to family life), 
but typically these transitions will not involve as large an adjustment 
in social context as is required in the transition from family to school. 

Thus the topic seems to be of key importance to understanding how 
individuals adjust to new social contexts and how they are socialized 
into organizational settings. It is also crucial to an understanding of 
the functioning of the school as a major agency of .social ization in our 
society, and, thus, the adult social behavior of individuals. Unfortun* 
ately, it is a topic that has not been systematically approached in the 
literature. A partial explanation of this neglect may lie in the depth 
of the problemsJit presents. A thorough treatment of the topic entails 
the interaction of variables spanning many disciplines, on several dif* 
ferent levels of analysis: adjustment behavior, learning processes, 
attitudes, motivation, social and organizational structure, individual 
personality needs, and socialization requirements and practices. 

The research project reported here is the first step for a thorough 
and systematic examination of this crucial topic. Three basic objectives 
were to be accomplished. The first was the formulation of a general 
theoretical •conceptual orientatfon for an examination of children's adjust* 
ment to the organizational context of the school. Included here was the 
establishment of specific research questions to be an&v/ered and to guide 
the research methodology. The second objective was to develop a series 
of research instruments to be used to collect information pertinent to 
the research questions and general orientation of the study. The third 
and final objective was to devise concrete research procedures whereby 
the desired information would be collected, and methods of analysis 
suggested. 

The procedures and results pursuant to these objectives are reported 
here as follows. Chapter 2 of the report is devoted to a consideration of 
adjustment and adaptation. Chapter 3 contains an examination of existing 
research and thought bearing on the general topic of study. Chapter k 
contains ideas on the adjustment and adaptation of children to school, and 
specifies the research objectives. Chapter 5 is devoted to the development 
of the research instruments, strategies of data collection, and projected 
procedures of data analysis* Chapter 6 is a conclusion to the report. 
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Chapter 2. Psychological and Social Adjustment to School 



As a basis for the consideration of the topic of the adjustment of 
children to the organizational context of the school, it Is necessary 
to deal with the complexities of contemporary views on adjustment and 
adaptation. It Is only by first arriving at a thorough and rigorous 
conceptualization of these processes that one can then examine them as 
they pertain to Individuals* entry Into specific social contexts such 
as school s« This chapter Is devoted to a treatment of these Issues. 



Conceptions of Adjustment and Adaptation 

Conceptions of both adjustment and adaptation seem to have originated 
In biology (especially nineteenth century British biology) with Darwin's 
theories of the biological adaptation of a species to Its environment 
through genetic mutations occurring over vast periods of time. Darwin's 
work served to generate Interest throughout biology In the adaptation 
processes of Individual organisms to their environments and In the 
mechanisms whereby it is accomplished. Hence the transition was made 
from considering the species as a whole and adaptation through evolution 
to considering Individual members of a species and the ways In which they 
adapt to both minor and major changes in their Individual environment s. 
Their emphasis has been upon what might be called physiological adapta* 
tlon; In other words, the Innate responses of an organism to stfmull 
arising from fluctuations or other changes In the environment. 

Students of human behavior, borrowing from biology, became Interested 
In adjusting and adapting phenomena, and expanded them to Include the cog* 
nitlve, emotional, and social behavior of Individual human organisms 
as well as their physiological responses and the physiological responses 
of less advanced forms of life. Despite this advantageous grouping of 
behavior, most work rests on rather limited conceptualizations of adjust • 
ment and adaptation as serial processes of motivation, thwarting, varied 
responses or exploratory behavior, and solution or tens1on-reduct1on« 
The basic model Is a rather simple "stimulus-resoonse" one, borrowed from 
biology with little consideration of possible differences between man and 
other forms of animal life: both are seen as much the same. This does 
not seem particularly erroneous when reflex or sensory adaptation is 
examined as in studies of the eyeblink or kneejerk, or the sensing of 
light, but to carry the view over to considerations of man's relationship 
with his social and cultural environments ignores many facets of this re* 
lationship, of man, and of the nature of social and cultural phenomena. 

Many view adjustment as a relatively stable state of the personality 
in the environment, e.g., as in speaking of the "we 1 1 -adjusted person- 
ality." In this instance, adjustment is framed in terms of the mental 
health of the individual, and is typically considered to result from a 



process of set f«-d Iteration performed by the individual in response to 
and in order to meet environmental dictates and achieve a sense of 
harmony with the environment. (See, for example, Shaw and Ort, 1953:73; 
and Ansbacher and Ansbacher, I9^^:I5^«) 

Other considerations have, however, at least opened the possibility 
that adjustment may be reciprocal between the person and the environment, 
and is not only a process of se1f*a1teration« For example, Symonds 
(19^:1) considers adjustment as a . . satisfactory relationship of 
an organism to its environment, and Sawrey and Telford (1967:9) assert 
that «Whi1e adjustment sometimes refers to a condition of static equi- 
librium between an organism and its surroundings, it also refers to the 
process of making changes within oneself and/or one's environment in 
order to achieve and maintain the optimum relationship between the two.'* 
A similar departure can be seen in Lazarus' (1961: 18) statement that 
"adjustment consists of the psychological process by means of which the 
individual manages or copes with various demands or pressures.; These 
demands ensue from both social pressures and from such social 1y«oriented 
needs as the desire for company, approval, and self-esteem. 

From these three conceptions we are beginning to get a view of 
adjustment as a reciprocal arrangement between the person and his environ* 
ment; e.g., a type of mutual modi fi cation . 

One of the very basic shortcomings of the work on adjustment is the 
failure to give explicit attention to the larger setting or context within 
and to which adjustment and adaptation occur. The environment is often 
spoken of as a homogeneous, undifferentiated ''something** external to the 
person to which he must adjust or adapt. As might be expected, those 
students of the topics more interested in man*s social world do not fall 
into this trap. 

Thomas' orientation toward the phenomenon of adjustment was that it 
consists of the purest form of social behavior; and thus the primary task 
of any social science is the study of human adjustment. Adjustment, for 
him, was not a mechanistic, cause and effect, stimulus and response pro- 
cess, but one dependent upon an ever changing situation and person 
(Volkart, 1951:4)* Whereas many have spoken of adjustment to life in 
general and adaptation to specific stimuli, Thomas focused on them only 
in terms of specific, though complex, social situations. As he (Thomas, 
1931:177) states, "A study of the concrete situations which the indi- 
vidual encounters, into which he is forced, or which he creates will dis- 
close the character of his adaptive strivings and the processes of 
adjustment."^ 



From Thomas' perspective, the "concrete situation" includes both 
objective and subjective aspects. As he asserts. 

The total situation will always contain more or 
less subjective factors, and the behavior re- 
action can be studied only in connection with 
the whole context, i.e., the situation as it 
exists in verifiable, objective terms, and as 
It has seemed to exist In terms of the interestev 
person* (Thomas and Thomas 1932:572). 




Bringing the external situation even more directly into a consider- 
ation of adjustment and adaptation, Goffman distinguishes between primary 
and secondary adjustment in an organizational setting. Primary adjust* 
ment is said to occur when a person becomes "orogrammed*' by a social set 
ting so that "he gives and gets in an appropriate spirit what has been 
systematically planned for, whether this entails much or little of him* 
self" (196la:l89)« In contrast, a secondary adjustment is • • any 
habitual arrangement by which a member of an organization employs un* 
authorized means, or obtains unauthorized ends, or both, thus getting 
around the organization's assumptions as to what he should do and get 
and hence what he should be" (196la:l89)« 

In a study of how graduate students at an American university per- 
ceived and responded to their approaching Ph.D. exams. Mechanic attempts 
to formulate the processes of adaptation to stress within the context of 
group relationships. By "stress" Mechanic means any difficulties ex- 
perienced by an individual as a result of perceived challenges^ by 
"adaptation" he means ways in which the individual deals with his situa- 
tion and his feelings aroused by it. Important to this consideration i 
his orientation that people react to situations in terms of socially 
acquired ends and socially approved means available for realizing these 
ends. Indeed, social elements are so important that adaptive devices 
not recognized by the group as appropriate can produce problems greater 
than those they were designed to meet.^ 

In recent years, many behavioral scientists have been critical of 
the tension-reduction conceptualizations of adjustment and adaptation 
which seem to permeate the study of them and the underlying assumptions 



He asserts, for exar.iple: 

• • • adaptation requires that the individual be 
* able to bring means to bear so as to satisfactorily 
achieve some result, both in regard to his function* 
ing.and to his inner security (1962:21 N212) • 



Important to later considerations. Mechanic also offers some vari- 
ables bearing on the ease of one's adjustment to a situation: 

The difficulty an individual experiences in a 
situation or his stress reaction to a situation 
is dependent on the extent to which means can 
or cannot easily be brought to bear in reversing 
the challenge, the extent to which the situation 
persists and demands attention (duration), and 
the individual's involvement in the situation 
(importance) (1962:210). 
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that the objective of all action is the restoration of tension-free rest 
and immediate happiness and security are always desirable, with trial, 
sacrifice, and risk always to be avoided. Indeed, Argyris' (1964) work 
on individuals in organizations posits a certain state of tension rather 
than a tension-free equilibrium as the outcome of adjustment. This ten- 
sion arises from the basic incongruence between the individual and the 
organization and from a disparity always present between .what has been 
achieved and what still ought to be accomplished. Goffman also seems to 
have attempted to get away from a tension-reduction conception of adjust- 
ment by locating the imr.--'is *• ■ adjustment in encouragements to control 
the eventfulness of li .. ',67:17^-175). Such attempts seem a sig- 
nificant step forward i.. .4 study of man in his contexts, and I shall 
draw upon this same line of thought in my formulations of adjustment and 
adaptation to follow and the extension of these concepts to an examina- 
tion of children's entry into school. 

To both summarize and extend the views on adjustment and adaptation 
which were presented, it seems that while the majority of the prevjous 
views on the topics ai fairly similar, important variations are evident. 
Much of the work emphasizes the static qualities of adjustment and adapta- 
tion, i.e., adjustment and adaptation as states, while other emphasizes the 
dynamic qualities of the phenomena, i.e., adjustment and adaptation as pro- 
cesses. Then too, three different general referents of adjustment and 
adaptation were presented, though generally in a most implicit manner. 
They are viewed by some as being states of harmony (or efforts toward it) 
between the person and his environment. Here the processes would be 
characterized as series of self-alterations by the individual in order 
to meet environmental pressures and achieve a subsequent state of harmony 
with them. The processes have also been depicted as ones of modification 
in which mutual rearrangements by the individual and by the e nvironment " 
occur in order to achieve a mutually satisfactory complementary state. 
Both the individual and the environment adjust and/or adapt in such a view. 
A final conception of the topics, and one of a slightly different order, 
is that of correspondence . Here the emphasis is placed upon the establish- 

a balance within the individual of behavior required by mental 
and/or physical needs and behavior required by environmental dictates. 
Successful adjustment and adaptation occur when the individual arrives at 
an at least initially stable balance between the pressures of the environ- 
ment and what he psychologically needs or desires. 

One can additionally see how different writers have given greater or 
lesser importance to the larger environment to which and in which adjust- 
ment and adaptation occur. As one would expect, Thomas, Goffman, and 
Mechanic devote greater attention to the setting or situation, and to the 
social factors producing adjustment and adaptation. The more ••psycho- 
logically oriented" writers devoted attention to the setting as well, but 
mainly in terms of the person conforming to what it reqmres. Finally 
there is the issue of the tension-reduction conception of adjustment held 
by many, but not all. This is especially important, both from the perspec- 
t*eof adjustment and adaptation as continuing processes, rather than 
states which, once achieved, are retained, and from the perspective of the 
motivational basis to them. Adjustment to school then becomes a continual 
process for the child, dependent upon an ever-changing school setting and 
personality. 



Psychological and -Social Adjustment 



In order to make some sense out of all the views on adjustment and 
adaptation contained in the literature and adequately describe the child^s 
extrance into school, it is necessary to distinguish between two types of 
adjustment, psychological and social* The basis of this distinction is 
contained in the above discussion where three separate conceptions of 
adjustment were del ineated--harmorw, modification , and correspondence * 
In actuality these three conceptions can be considered as two, since the 
distinction between the conceptions of adjustment as harsiony and as 
modification is more empirical than definitional. Adjustment to any situ- 
ation involves the process contained in the conception of adjustment as 
harmony, i.e., sel f •al teration by the person; but many situations are 
additional ly characterized by modi fication where some change in the en- 
vironment also occurs* Adjustment as a type of correspondence is of 
another order than the first two views, since it refers to the individual's 
justification of existing environmental demands, rather than a mutual mod- 
ification of demands by the individual and the environment, or even self- 
alteration by the person in a quest for harmony* 

In my distinction between the two types of adjustment, psychological 
adjustment is aligned with internal satisfactions, while social adjustment 
is aligned with overt behavior, I consider psychological adjustment to be 
an individual, mental phenomenon arrived at through an internal process 
whereby the person becomes able to ade<|uately achieve congruity between 
his psychological needs and desires and his perceptions of and experiences 
encountered in any particular context with tKe final outcome being an ex> 
perienced congruity between these * Social adjustment, in contrast,*Ts a 
social behavioral phenomenon and is arrived at thnQUgh aipfQcess. wlitetPg by 
the person becomes able to adequately meet the expectations and demands he 
encounters in a particular context with tihe final stage being the per - 
formancp "or pe7formances acceptabTe in that context *^ 

^Both types of adjustment refer to processes by which individuals be- 
come able to manage the environments in which they are located, and the 
demands the environments make on them* A prior and a subsequent state are 
always presupposed, though such states need not necessarily be well- 
defined; and the focus is upon being able to manage or handle the new 



k 

Others have also made related distinctions (cf* especially Phillips^ 
1968:2; and Ansbacher and Ansbacher, 195^^: 15^) » but with somewhat different 
types of emphasis than mine* Bennett and Nahemow have directly addressed 
the concept of social adjustment: 

The concept of social adjustment refers to fitting 
oneself into an ongoing social situation* It in- 
cludes three component but independent processes: 
social integration , which refers to participation 
in activities and social interaction; evaluation , 
which includes the concept of morale insofar as 
it reflects on evaluation of the social environ- 
ment; and conformity , which is behavior in ac- 
cordance with social norms (1965:'^^)* 



state rather than a simple conformity to it. The relevant dimensions 
around whicii both types or adjustment are formulated are the demands made 
upon the person, the context in which they occur, and the mental states 
of the individual. 

Children, as we shall see later, may exhibit a variety of techniques 
for coming to terms with the school* When such techniques are not ones 
approved by the school, the child himself, rather than the total situa* 
tion producing these responses, is blamed and forced to change* Chi!dren 
entering school are also subject to considerable pressure to come to 
grips with the school setting as soon as possible. Unlike many situa* 
tions in later social life, entry to school presents them with a situa- 
tion which they must learn to handle quickly, and on the situation's 
terms* 

The idea of "final state'* formulated here does not necessarily imply 
a cessation of adjusting behuvior, nor of tension; rather it is character- 
ized by a level 1 ing»off of adjustive activities, or the loose congealing 
of an adjustive orientation* Adjustment is always a continuous process * 
Means appropriate and successful at one point in time and in one particu- 
lar social and psychological context may not be effective later* Few 
individuals are likely to be so sufficiently unified that present adjust- 
ment levels will continue to be totally satisfying for any long duration* 
Contexts change over time, requiring minor or major social adjustment, 
and also possibly psychological adjustment. Internal mental needs and 
desires in addition to perceptions and experiences also change, which may 
necessitate further psychological adjustment* This is particularly char- 
acteristic of children in school, as schooling typically involves a pro- 
gression through different grade levels, each with its own unique fea- 
tures* Also, children are obviously maturing as schooling proceeds* and 
different stages of maturation are characterized by different personality 
states and problems which may affect their adjustment to school* What 
children learn in school will also affect their relationship to it* 

Intuitively it may seem that the above conceptions of social adjust- 
ment and psychological adjustment are in reality essentially the same, and 
separable only artificially* Mead viewed the relationship between social 
constructions and personality structure as reciprocal and organic since 
<<* * • selves or personalities are constituted by their organized social 
relations to one another * • *•' (193'»:309). While it is true that in 
some instances the expression of these two types of adjustment can run 
parallel or fuse, there may be no relationship between them in a given 
individual* One may have a perfect psychological fit between himself and 
a situation, but not be able to manage the social requirements of it. Con* 
vorsely, one may perform in ways acceptable In a situation, but psycho- 
logically he has not come to terms with it.^ 



Actually, other scholars have earlier recognized sets of behavion 
directly pertinent to social and psychological adjustment* For example. 
Parsons (1951:1^3*1^^) has discussed instrumental and expressive behavior 
as requisites for the functioning of systems, either cultural, social, or 
personal, and has previously indicated that these sets of behavior are com- 
ponents of both self-orientation and collectivity-orientation. Similarly, 
Maslow (195^:291) approached the distinction somewhat indirectly in his dis- 
tinction between "striving" (doing, coping, achieving, trying, purposiveness) 
and "being-becoming" (existing, expressing, self-actual ization) . It must be 
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For the study of children in the school organizationi this formula* 
tion suggests that both the child's ability and willingness to perform 
in accordance with what the school expects of him and his psychological 
reactions to this are of equal importance,. More often than not, however, 
the school shows Uttle interest in anything other than the child's, 
success at doing what he is supposed to do. The child's psychological 
reaction thus becomes irrelevant to the school. 



Adjustment and Adaptation 

Now it is possible to make a distinction betwee^i adjustment and adapta* 
tion. There seems to be a considerable degree of confusion in the existing 
literature as to differences in connotations between the terms. Much of 
the work in psychology deals with the physiological responses of the organ- 
ism to external stimuli, and adaptation is the term used to describe the 
process of becoming accustomed to these stimuli: adjustment is not typically 
used to describe this process. Conversely, adjustment is the term more 
often used in psychology to describe the person in his social contexts; 
it is particularly used in conjunction with personality. However, as I 
have indicated, some do interchange the terms adjustment and adaptation. 
Still others «make a sharp distinction between the two, the basis of which 
is often that adaptation involves an effectiveness on the part of the person 
in meeting the requirements of a particular social situation while adjust* 
ment does not (cf, Shaw and Ort, I953j73)t 

Here I shall depart once again from existing views on adjustment and 
adaptation and posit a distinction between them which seems more important 
to an understanding of man in his contexts. In my view, both adaptation 
and adjustment are processes whereby individuals develop the capacity to 
manage or handle the social situations in which they find themselves, or 
achieve, or are assigned. Neither is simply a question of conforming to 
the requirements of the situation, or of modifying behavior to meet the 
situation, although both of these may be involved. The real referent of 
the terms is "developing the capacity to manage" the situation, in one 
way or another. 

Adaptation, as distinct from adjustment, is in my view a possible 
final stage of adjustment where the individual internalizes the situation, 
its requirements, and his responses to specific or general demands,^ 



emphasized, however^ that while these are distinctions similar to the 
one I made in setting forth r.y; separate types of adjustment, they are not 
directly analogous to mine, nor are they interchangeable, 

Allport, for example, states: 

Personality is the dynamic organization v/ithin 
the individual of those psycho-physical systems 
that determine his unique adjustments to his 
environment (1937:^8), 

^Rosenwald (1968:18) has expressed it in similar terms: adaptation is 
, , the encounter and mutual transformation of person and outer reality," 
Similarly, Goffman's ( 196lb:.85-152) concept of "role distance" gets at the 
same thing. 



A person can adjust to a new situation in the sense of being able to 
**mdnage it'* without undergoing adaptation; but adaptation presupposes 
adjustment. One can view the two processes as being at opposite ends of a 
continuum, where the adjustment process leads toward adaptation, but does 
not always arrive there. 



Patterns to the Adjustment Process 

Finally, adjustment to school (or to any other situation) as a pro* 
cess occurring over time can be viewed from the perspective of the par* 
ticular »»forms" or "patterns'' it may take. Each of the following three 
patterns may occur in adjustment to school. 

Pattern 1. Progressive adjustment. One form that the adjustment pro- 
cess may take is that of a relatively continuous progression. In this in« 
stance the child enters school and, from first involvement, commences on an 
orderly and continuous series of changes and modifications which eventually 
culminate in adjustment. The primary distinguishing characteristic of this 
pattern is its smoothness and continuity. 

Pattern 2. Breakthrough adjustment: A second possible pattern is 
characterized by a major breakthrough (or series of breakthroughs). By 
this vj- mean that at some point after entering school the child makes a 
major change or re*orientation (or a series of them) after which his 
adjustment progresses. Previous to this, tittle progress has been made, 
but afterward adjustment is smoothly accomplished. 

Pattern 3* Regressive adjustment. 7*.:) final pattern of adjustment 
is characterized by a period (or periods) of substantial regression, which 
can occur either initially or after a period of progress. In the first 
instance the child enters school and is beset by troubles or deteriora- 
tions at the onset, but then is able to "pull himretf up" and handle the 
situation. In the second instance, adjustment starts out on a similar 
pattern to that of progressive adjustment, but there then occurs a period 
of either regression or "leveling-of f" soon afterwards followed by a 
further continuation of adjustment. 



The distinction between both processes may be seen through a brief 
analysis of the authority connotations of the student-teacher relationship. 
In school, children are required to show deference to the teacher in her 
status as the holder of legitimate authority in the classroom. A child 
who has undergone a process of adaptation will defer because he sincerely 
feels deference toward the teacher's status; but a child who is only 
adjusted will defer only because it is an exoected and assented-to 
aspect of their role relationship, irrespective of his attitude or per- 
sonal feelings. In the classroom setting both these children are socially 
adjusted, and the child who has undergone adaptation may be psychologically 
adjusted too, but not necessarily so. 
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Chapter 3. Individuals in Social Contexts: Some 
Prior Research and Thought 



Although the previous chapter contained a discussion of the various 
conceptions of the topics of adjustment and adaptation as exist in the 
literature, virtually nothing was mentioned regarding the body of re- 
search and thought as to individuals in their social contexts. This 
work shall be examined here, as it will prove helpful as a background 
to the development of the theoretical and conceptual orientations for 
the study. However, as shall be seen, very little is actually known 
about the effects of social structures, especially formal organizational 
ones, on individuals and the processes and mechanisms whereby individuals 
adjust and adapt to them. Of perhaps more pertinence for the tasks here, 
very little of the past research on these topics has been from a socio- 
logical perspective, and even Jess has been focused directly on schools. 
There are, nevertheless, a few significant bodies of literature which can 
be utilized. These are organized below under the general headings of ' 
"Individuals in Organizations" and "Socialization and Adjustment." 



Individuals in Organizations 

There are several distinct bodies of literature under this general 
topic bearing, to various degrees, on the proposed research. They range 
frohi the adjustment of the personality to the organization through con* 
siderations of the work situation of professional employees to the effects 
of "institutionalization" on people* 

Personality in the Organization 

Research on personality in the organization has stressed differences 
between what organizations require and what the personality is able to 
give (or requires), with an emphasis on the assumption that there can be 
several paths to adaptation, the one chosen typically being viewed as a 
function of personality. The work in this area is typified by the efforts 
of Argyris to describe the impact of organizations on the personality and 
the ways in which individuals (primarily adults) adapt to an organizational 
context. (For examples of his work sec Argyris, 1951a, 1951b, and 1969^ For 
a related v/ork see 'T^of^bMS^ 1962.) 

Similarly, Levinson (cf. Levinson 1959; and Inkeles and Levinson, 1963) 
has considered the relationship between the personality and the organization, 
with a special focus on adaptation. But here the adaptation is a function 
of both the particular structural setting and the particular personality 
in question; e.g., he asserts, "Just as social structure presents massive 
forces which influence the individual from without toward certain forms of 
adaptation, so does personality present massive forces from within which 
lead him to select, create, and synthesize certain forms of adaptation 
rather than others" (Levinson, 1959: 177). For him, adaptation involves 
a personal role-definition which can range from passivity to hostility 
(cf. Levinson, 1959; 175). 
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As insightful as their formulations may be, the work of Argyris and 
Levinson contains an implicit assumption that Hmits its usefulness in 
examining the adjustment of children to school* Their work assumes a 
wel ^developed and relatively stable personality for the individual enter* 
ing the organization. Children, on their initial entry to school, prob- 
ably do not possess such a stable and well-formed personality; and, in 
fact, one of the important contributions of the study proposed here will 
be to illustrate some of the ways schools influence the personality de- 
velopment of children. 

Professionals in Organizations 

An area of study within the general topic of individuals in organiza- 
tions not directly concerned with personality is that of the involvement 
of professionals in organizations. Parsons {^9^7)$ Gouldner {}9S^) 9 and 
Etzioni (1964) have each noted that there is a basic incompatibility be- 
tween professionals and organizations relating to divergent authority 
patterns. And others have asserted that professionals who enter organiza- 
tions are faced with an adaptation process whereby they must accommodate 
their professionalism to organizational routine and directives* Thus, 
the central problem here seems to be the joint involvement in two divergent 
social structures, the profession and the organization; not the reconcilia- 
tion of the personality with an organizational context. 

This general topic is somewhat analogous to' the child entering school, 
in that he is faced with joint involvement in* two different structures, 
the family and the school. But whereas the work on professionals assumes 
an inability of the organizational professional to successfully operate in 
both systems (which may or may not be the case ), there seems to be no 
reason to view the two structures of the school and the family as diamet- 
rically opposed, although clearly they are different. The child can be 
vieived as modifying his behavior depending on which structure he happens 
to be in at a particular time. In fact, such a view suggests an important 
problem to be considered in this research project: differences between 
the child's behavior in the school and the family. 

Institutional ization 

Another body of literature under the general rubric of individuals in 
organizations relates to the institutionalization of people. Research into 
this area stresses the process of initial adjustment on the part of those 
institutionalized, and, consequently, is directly relevant to the research 
proposed here« 

Wheeler has examined procedures of pre-entry and entry into such 
socialization agencies as schools, mental hospitals, and prisons. He de- 
fines a crucial pre-entry problem facing such organizations as being how 
to increase the likelihood of success (for the person being institution- 
alized) through advance preparations. The importance of this is seen when 



Vor a discussion of this adaptation see Vollmer (I966), Kornhauser 
(1962), Pelz and Andrews (I966), and Thornton (1970 and 197I)- 
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he asserts, '*Just as the first class of recruits to a new program may set 
the tone, so the initial adaptation and adjustment of a nev/ recruit may 
influence his future career in the organization** (Wheeler, 1966:83) • 
Typical, also, of entrance into these organizations is **• • • a high degree 
of shock and difficulty for recruits during the period of entry" (Wheeler, 
1966:84) • Perhaps because of this, there is frequently some period of 
trial or orientation in which the recruit *Mearns the ropes," so to speak, 
but in other instances this is absent. 

In contrast to Wheeler's emphasis on the organization's perspective 
is that of Goffman and his focus on the person entering the institution. 
In Asylums (Goffman, I96I) he presents a quite vivid picture of the process 
of adaptation to a particular type of social situation. Four modes of 
adaptation to the mental asylum are described: 1) '*si tuational withdrawal* 
in rV.ich there is a curtailment on interaction; 2) "intransigent line," or 
the refusing to cooperate; 3)^*colonization''in which the person becomes 
satisfied with those few aspects of the outside world he has available, or 
k) "conversion" whereby the person acts the role of the perfect inmate 
(Goffman, I961 :62-6<f) . 

Another emphasis in his work has been upon how the individual is 
coerced to behave in certain ways. For example, "• • • att'^ndants in mental 
institutions may feel that if the new patient is sharply put in his place 
the first day on the ward and made to see who is boss, much future diffi- 
culty will be prevented'* (Goffman, 1959:12), Also characteristic of this 
situation is the deliberate attempt to "strip away" previous identities of 
new inmates, and then supply them with a new set, more conducive to control 
by the organization. The individual, from Goffman's perspective, reacts to 
these situations by giving a performance , that is an "• • . activity of an 
individual which occurs during a period marked by his continuous presence 
before a particular set of observers and which has some influence on the 
observers" (Goffman, 1959:22) • Performances, however, can lead to a strong 
belief in what one is doing, e.g^, the army recruit "• • • who initially 
follows army etiquette in order to avoid physical punishment and eventually 
comes to follow the rules so that his organization will not be shamed and 
his officers and fellow soldiers will respect him" (Goffman, 1959:20)* To 
summarize, on encountering social situations, individuals are seen to elicit 
certain performances , which in turn may lead to a strong identification with 
both the situation and the performance. 



On the same page of this work, Goffman quotes a teacher interview 
from Becker which illustrates the same type of thing in schools: 

You can't ever let them get the upper hand 
on you or you're through. So I start out 
tough. The first day I get a new class in, 
I let them know who's boss. . • You've got 
to start off tough, then you can ease up 
as you go along. If you start out easy- 
going, when you try to get tough, they'll 
just look at you and laugh (1952:459). 
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Work has also been done on the institutionalization of both children 
and adults In hospitals and other *<totaP< Institutions. Findings Indicate 
that children In such contexts often withdraw from the situation by exhib- 
iting passivity and apathy (cf. Provence and Llpton, 1962; and Friedsam 
and Olcky 1967). Sommer and Osmond's (I96O) examination of studies of 
the effects of **total** Institutions on Individuals (especially mental 
hospitals) Illustrates several common *h'nst1tut1onal symptoms," These 
Include the reduction of one's capacity to make decisions, have Independent 
thoughts, and undertake Independent actions; the enhanced Importance of 
physical needs, and the decreased Importance of social needs; estrangement 
from the outside world; and other forms of social and psychological damage, 
A general pattern has emerged from studies of the Institutionalization of 
the aged showing that the mortality rate Increases sharply after Insltu- 
tlonallzatlon (cf. Aldrlch, 196**; Camargo and Preston, 19^5j Josephy, 19^9; 
Mensh, 1963; and Whittler and Williams, 1956), even when age at admission 
and physical health are controlled (cf. Lieberman, I96l). These studies 
verify the severe "shock*^ that institutionalization may have on older 
persons. (Many argue that with old age comes a decreased general ability 
to adjust to new situations.) 

Thus the general body of work on institutionalization contains many 
insights helpful to understanding children's adjustment to the organiza^ 
tional context of the school. The child entering school for the first time 
encounters a totally new situation with which he must cope (unless, of * 
course, he has previously attended nursery school), and the extent to which 
he is able to do this will likely have strong implications for future per- 
formance in this context. Further, the school as an organization contains 
certain mechanisms whereby it shapes the child along certain lines. This 
also is an important area of study. 



Socialization and Adjustment 

Although socialization is typically thought of as something children 
go through in order to become full participants in society, the concept is 
as appropriate for other stages of the life cycle as for the first one. 
From a developmental point of view, socialization refers to the process 
whereby one acquires the personal and social qualities appropriate for the 
next stage of development (Inkeles, I969). Hence it occurs at all stages 
of development. However, the more purely sociological usage of the concept 
is perhaps even broader and somewhat more pertinent to the research pro« 
posed here: socialization . . refers to the process whereby individuals 
acquire the personal system properties—the knowledge, skills, attitudes, 
values, needs and motivations, cognitive, affective and conative patterns— 
which shape their adaptation to the physical and socio-cultural setting in 
which they live" (Inkeles, 1969:6l5-6l6). Therefore, in this sense 
socialization is relevant to the adjustment to any new context in which a 
person may find himself.*' 



In addition to the scope of phenomena to which socialization is per* 
tinent, it is also important to consider two separate elements involved in 
it. First, it is a process whereby certain characteristics are acquired; 
and second there is a final or end state to which someone has been social* 
ized. (In this sense, it seems directly analogous to adjustment wher^.one 
undergoes a process or series of changes when confronted with a new situa- 
Q tion and at some point in time may become adjusted to that situation). 
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Positive and ttegative Socialization 



An examination of the various usages and conceptions of socialization 
as contained in the literature reveals that there currently seems to exist 
a fatrly high degree of consensus as what socialization constitutes (cf« 
Inkeles, 1969:615*616; Sewell, 1963:163; Elkin, I96O; Glidewell et aK, 
1966:222, Clausen, 1966:^; Brim, 1960:128; Child, 195^:655; and AE^erTe, 
196l:387)» although different researchers do emphasize different factors 
in their formulations and the early work on socialization was based on dif* 
ferent views, particularly between sociology, psychology, and anthropology 
(Clausen, 1968)* However, virtually all the work in socialization which 
has been done and which is now being done assumes that it is always a 
positive process whereby one learns what behaviors, attitudes, values and 
so forth are appropriate to any given role, status, or situation. This 
seems clearly a too narrow and limited (and additionally rather biased) 
view« Perhaps equally important in many actual instances Is the learning 
of what is not appropriate to the role, status, or situation in question* 

It is the contention here that the socialization process can and 
often does proceed negatively as well as positively * In the language of 
role analysis, one learns proscriptions as well as prescriptions * Hence, 
much of socialization is concerned with learning *'what not to do," along 
with "what to do," and of the limits or boundaries within which one may 
operate. 

A problem related to this "bias" in the study of socialization con- 
cerns the extent to which clear conceptions of the desired outcome of the 
socialization process are evident, either to those being socialized or to 
those doing the socialization* Many of the conceptions of socialization 
earlier examined seem to assume a clear conception, e*g*, those of Sewell, 
Clausen, Brim, and Child, although it has been pointed out in the litera* 
ture that this is not always the case, e.g.. Wheeler ( 1966:69'*70) comments: 
"There are important differences both within and among socializing organiza- 
tions in the specificity or generality of the goals set for members." 

Although negative socialization and the use of "sanctions" to achieve 
desired socialization outcomes are two distinct phenomena (e.g., one may 
learn positive things by means of coercion, and sanctions can occur for 
nonconformity to what should be done), they are likely related in the sense 
that sanctions may be the primary means whereby negat i ve socialization is 
achieved. In the absence of clear role expectations it seems plausible 
that the attention of socializing agents and agencies would be directed 
primarily at the boundaries of acceptable behavior and sanctions used 
when these boundaries are crossed* 

The pervasiveness of the conception of socialization as an entirely 
positive process is further evidenced in the importance given to identifi- 
cation with ( positive ) role models in many socialization processes* Iden- 
itfication is typical 1y used to refer to "... a process in vjhich a person 
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patterns his thoughts, feelings, or actions after another person who serves 
as a modeP' (Bandura, 1969:216); and this has been shown to be an important 
part of many socialization processes (cf. Brim, 1958; Elder, I963; and 
Maccoby, 1959, 1961, and I968). I certainly do not argue against the im- 
portance of such role models in many socialization processes, but here 
again role models can be either positive or negative , and some socialization 
can be (and is) accomplished through both identifying with positive role 
models and reacting against negative role models. By v/ay of illustration, 
the mother who appeals to her young son not to act like that "naughty boy 
down the street'* or who asserts that she hopes he doesn't '';;rov/ up to be 
like his father" is using a negative role model. 

Anticipatory Socialization and Adjustment 

A small, but significant number of studies relating to the socialization 
of people to new situations contain an "empirical regularity" of relevance 
to the proposed research. This is that there exists a positive relation- 
ship between realistic expectations of a new situation and the success of 
adjustment to that situation. For example, Thompson (1958) investigated 
the effects that plans for retirement, accurate preconception of retirement, 
and favorable pre-retirement attitude toward retirement have on the ease 
of adjustment to retirement. He found that it took 65 percent of those 
with a self-reported inaccurate conception of retirement longer than three 
months to become used to the idea of not v/orking, but only 43 percent of 
those with an accurate conception took this long. Similarly, studies under- 
taken on the process of professional socialization also indicate a relation- 
ship between realistic expectations and adjustment success, although it is 
not always so clearly evident. Johnson and Hutchins (I966) examined the 
effects of anticipated versus actual medical school experiences on attrition 
from it. They found that whereas k5 percent of those stud'^nts making or 
having made "regular" progress through medical school perceived a dis- 
crepancy between what they expected and what they actually experienced in 
medical school, 55 percent of those did 'oo^u.; >.i"droppcd out" per- 
ceived the same discrepancy (Johnson and Hutchins, 1966:1171). Along 
similar lines, Wright (1967:60) finds that students v/ith nn original orienta- 
tion toward sociology not in accord with what they experienced in graduate 
school are more likely to lose commitment to sociology than those with 
orientations in accord v/ith v/hct they experienced; and Olcscn and V/hittaker 
(1968:105) find that whereas percent of na-/ nursing students expected 
trouble ascertaining what faculty expect of them, only 10 percent of the 
dropouts expected this trouble. 

All of those studies indicate, in one fashion or another, that having 
an accurate conception of v;hat the new situation will bo like facilitates 
the subsequent adjustment to that situation. This relationship is clearly 
evident in the study by Thompson, and also in the one by Johnson and 
Hutchins when "dropping out" or having an irregular progression through 
medical school is used to indicate lack of adjustment. The relationship 
becomes apparent in the study by Wright if one is willing to use loss of 
commitment as another indicator of poor adjustment. And the findings of 
Olesen and Whittaker are similar when one is r.v/arc: of the often documented 
problems of new graduate or professional students in perceiving the expec* 
tations of faculty (cf. Becker et al., 1961:163; and Olesen and Whittaker, 
1968; 113-1 15). 
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Such findings can be explained parsimoniously using Merton's (1957) 
concept of "anticipatorv socialization," but one nust qualify it in that 
it seems to helo ease one's adjustment only to the extent that it is 
accurate, and under certain conditions it may be dysfunctional* 

The general work on socialization can serve as a framework for con« 
sidering the child's entrance into school and what happens to him after 
entry* The formulations of negative socialization and negative role model 
seem particularly useful in ex ami n i ng'diTfe rences'^i n schools as contexts 
for adjustment* It may well prove true that different "types*' of schools 
emphasize negative and posi tive socialization in varying degrees, and it 
may likewise prove true regarding negative and positive role models* 
This has implications for the children's adjustment to these schools. 
Also, our examination of the studies under "Anticipatory Socialization" 
suggests that a child's pre-entry conception of the school and what he 
will experience there will have an effect on his ease of adjustment to it* 

Professional Socialization 

The importance of research on the socialization process into the pro* 
fessions for this study derives primarily from its attempt to apply general 
socialization theory to a particular group and to consider the changes 
students undergo upon involvement in a professional school* Particularly 
important are the initial phases of adjustment to professional school* 

Through the process of professional socialization the neophyte learns 
the role of the particular professional in question and how to perform it* 
Acquisition during thts period of professional training encomoasses the 
knowledge, skills, values and attitudes appropriate to the professional 
role« Thus the student acquires much more than merely the techniques of 
the practice of the profession* Much of the sociological investigation of 
this area has considered the process whereby the student learns to perform 
the professional role and the changes he undergoes in this process* 

Becker (1956 and 1957) has examined the process of developing an iden« 
tification with an occupation, and has also examined attitude changes in 
students (Becker and Geer, 195S)f as have Simpson (1967), Sussman and Evan 
(1962), and Fisher (I960)* McHugh (1966) and Dornbusch (1955) have focused 
on the initial process of entry into professional school, and Sherlock and 
Morris (1967) have developed a general paradigm of professional socializa« 
tion* Studies of socialization into specific professions have been under* 
taken for medicine (cf* Becker et aj^., I96I; Hughes, 1955; Merton et al*, 
1957; and Parsons, I960), law (cF. Lortie, 1959; and Warkov, 1965), tfe 
academic profession (cf* Gottlieb, I96I; Rosen and Bates, 1967; and Sibley, 
1963), the military (cf* Lyons and Marland, 1959)^ the clergy (cf* Niebuhr 
et al*, 1957)f nursing (cf« Olesen and V/hittaker, I968; and Williams and 
wTlTTams, 1959), teaching (cf* Conant, 1963; and Koerner, 1963)# and social 
work (cf* Mollis and Taylor, 1951). 

Particularly important to the research interest here are the initial 
phases of adjustment to professional school* Dornbusch (1955) has de- 
scribed the United States Coast Guard Academy as an "assimilating Insti* 
tution" by illustrating how "it isolates cadets from the outside world. 
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helps them to identify themselves with a new role, and thus changes their 
self-conceptions'' (1955-320). Davis and Olesen (1963) have depicted some 
of the "identity problems" young women experience on entering the nursing 
profession, viewing them as torn between two identities— that of a nurse 
and that of a young woman. Also of interest is some of the work on the 
acquisition of the orofessional role. For example, Simpson's examination 
of socialization into the student nurse role delineates three phases: 

During the first phase, the person shifts his 
attention from the broad, societal ly derived 
goals which led him to choose the profession 
to the goal of proficiency in specific work 
tasks. During the second, certain significant 
others in the work milieu become his main ref- 
erence groups. Third, he internalizes the 
values of the occupational group and adopts 
the behaviors it prescribes (I967:'f7), 

Along similar lines, Sherlock and Morris (I967) view the evolution of the 
professional in terms of three general sequential areas: recruitment (e,g,, 
background characteristics, entry perspective^), socialization (e,g,, 
selection, sanctions, student sub-culture, faculty relationships), and 
professional outcomes (e,g,, knowledge, ethics, professional etiquette, 
techniques) , 

Nothing really comparable to the studies in professional socialization 
has been done on socialization into elementary and secondary schools; yet 
the latter is a much more pervasive phenomenon in American society. It is 
in the work on professional socialization that sociologists have made their 
greatest contribution to the study of the educational process, but unfor- 
tunately it has seemingly been to their neglect of the more primary forms of 
education. 

Childhood Socialization 

Most research on childhood socialization has concentrated on socializa- 
tion and developriient in general , with no particular structural context 
present other than when socialization in the school ir, examined (with the 
possible exception of when the family unit is considered). Because of this 
and the research interest, the child's socialization in the family and peer 
group context will be discussed only briefly, with most of the attention 
given to socialization experiences within the school. As a preliminary 
note, it is necessary to mention that this work has a somewhat different 
focus than the literature discussed above, where the emphasis was upon the 
person performing in a social context. This work is primarily focused on 
differences between the contexts and their effect on the child, in terms of 
what !s expected nf him in them, and what he learns in each one. This 
literature should, however, benefit greatly the development of views on the 
context of adjustment to school. 

Socialization in the' ':Wiiy Cdntext 

This literature indicates that traditionally most of the responsibility 
for the socialization of the child rested upon the family. Although the 
school (and peer group) are now considered to perform many of the social iza- • 
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tlon functions once undertaken by the familv, the family Is still generally 
thought of as a crucial socializing agency^^ However, because of changes 
In the family In our society. Parsons (1955:18-19) contends that the child 
now learns relatively more outside of It than was previously the case* 

The family, as a context of socialization. Is clearly distinct from 
other contexts In which the child will be socialized. First of all. In 
our society the size of the basic family unit ranges from a minimum of 
three or four members (sometimes only two, as In the case of one parent 
and one child) to a maximum of usually not over seven or eight. Second, 
and despite Its smallness. It Is characterized by considerable hetero- 
geneity In age and sex* Third, It Is a unit encompassing a wide range of 
social activity, e«g«, consumption, recreation, **tens1on*management,'' etc., 
and a setting In which one can be seen, at least In part, from the perspec- 
tive of the many roles he performs* Fourth, the family Is characterized by 
a high degree of emotional content. Fifth, Its members are perceived of 
more In terms of their uniique personal characteristics than In terms of 
their position In the social structure; the bases of roles In the family 
are age and sex differences. 

within this context, the literature Indicates that the child Is social- 
ized In several Important ways* He learns to give and receive emotional 
support, and cooperation as opposed to competition Is emphasized. And It 
Is also within the family context that much of the physiological and psycho* 
logical development of the child occurs and, subtle as It may be, these are 
developed along certain social lines. 

The extent to which the child In the family is presented with a set 
of Ideal behavior toward which he should strive Is minimal, at least com- 
pared to ti«at presented by other socializing agencies* One cannot really 
speak of the role of the child quite so easily as one can of the role of 
the student or the role of the friend. Further, In the family, the child 
does not learn what to do and how to act as much as he learns what not to 
do and how not to act. (An example of negative socialization*) 

Socializati.'^n in the Peer roup Context 

Considered complementary to the family (and to the school as well for 
that matter) Is the peer group. In our society the peer group has emerged 
as a clearly distinct and Important social context for the child and his 
development, although It Is often viewed more In terms of a supportive 
structure for the child or adolescent (cf. Parsons and White, 196'f:21'f, 
218-219). 

The context of the peer group Is viewed as clearly different from that 
of the family. Its size may be somewhat larger, although not necessarily 
soj but a main difference is its homogeneity with regard to age and sex com- 



Parsons (1955:11^ argues that ^\ . . family, school, and peer group 
should, in our society, ... be treated as a single social system, com* 
prising the whole range of the adolescent's significant social participa- 
tion. 
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position; all members are almost always the same sex and usually of 
roughly the same age. The child achieves emotional support from the 
peer group, although probably not to the extent he does in the family. 
Competition is stressed to a much greater extent in the peer grouo 
than in the family, and for the first time the child is located in a social 
hierarchy (informal though it may be), not on the basis of ascriptive 
age and sex characteristics, but on the basis of popularity, skill, etc. 

Socialization In the Cchool 'Context 

The third early socialization context for the child is that of the 
school. The schooPs relationship to the other contexts is depicted by 
Parsons in describing the child's progression through these contexts. 

In the pre*oedipal period within his own family. « « 
(the child). . . has been very extensively ''enveloped'' 
in a **close emotional corporation.'* The condition of 
such envelopment is the existence of a group, the 
members of which are bound to each other by essen« 
t;ally ascriptive ties, and who do not compete with 
one another. Then, first in the immediate neighbor* 
hood, the child is exposed to relations to others, 
with whom his oarents have no ascriptive ties at 
all-*most definitely his playmates are not cousins, 
or even the children of close family friends, but 
are likely to be the children of relative strangers. 
Then on entering school, he is exposed to a highly 
formalized process in which, regardless of sex and 
family relations, he must strive to achieve in a 
context where the judge is an impersonal teacher 
(Parsons and White, 196^;216). 

As a context, the school contains not only similarities to both 
the family and the peer group, but also important differences. It is sim- 
ilar to the family in that the focal point of activity revolves around an 
adult person, .usual ly a female in the elementary school, representative of 
the mother. Additionally, rights and obligations of all children are 
equal in both the -school and the family (here, at least, for all children 
of the same age).°^ The school is similar to the peer group in that, ex- 
cept for the teacher, there is only a narrow age segment represented. In 
the school, both cooperation and competition are stressed, a similarity 
to the family in the first instance and the peer group in the second. How- 
ever, most of the similarities end here. For the first time, the child in 
the school is in an organizational context, ha.s a position in a formalized 
structure, and begins to respond to people on the basis of their position 
in such structures. By way of example, Oreeben states that the school 



Oreeben (1968:8-20) has compared the family with the school on six 
major dimensions: 1) boundaries and size of setting; 2) duration of 
social relationships; 3) relative number of adults and nonadults; 
k) composition of nonadult characteristics; 5) composition of adult 
characteristics; and 6) visibility of nonadults. 
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• • • enables pupils to distinguish between 
persons and the social positions they occupy 
(a capacity crucially Important In both oc- 
cupational and political life) by placing 
them In situations In which the membership 
of each position Is varied as Its composition 
and the siml larl ties, between persons In a 
single position are made evident ( 1968:78-79) • 

Central also to the experience of the child In school are the norms 
he learns, !t Is these normative principles that form one of the "linkages" 
between the school and society. This "linkage" Is necessary because of the 
sharp differences between the family and the larger society, and • • If 
the education of children were carried on primarily within the jurisdiction 
of the family, the nature of experience available In that setting would not 
provide conditions appropriate for acquiring those capacities that enable 
people to participate competently in the p^Jiblic realm" (Dreeben, 1968:65), 
It is this general framework which predominates in the sociological study 
of schooling. 

The literature on childhood socialization is rich in insights into 
the adjustment of children to the organizational context of the school. 
We have illustrated that there are three important systems in which the 
child is involved— the family, peer group, and school— and that the path 
to adult status in our society is a transition through these three contexts. 
As the child moves from one to the other, different demands are made upon 
him and he experiences different types of situations to which he must adjust. 



Conclusions 

From these various and sundry bodies of literature, specific implica- 
tions for the study of the adjustment of children to the organizational 
context of the school may be drawn. First, the work of Argyris and 
Levinson indicates that one should be alert for basic incompatibilities be* 
tween children's personalities and the school setting. Schooling may not 
be simply a question of socialization in the sense of learning how to "get 
along," but a question of continual conflict between the personality and 
the setting. Wheeler's, Goffman's, and Oornbusch*s work suggests that 
consideration should be given to both the mechanisms the school may use 
to "manage" the pupils as well as different types of strategies the pupils 
may use to manage the school. (In a sense^ this is the conception of Ad* 
justment on which the study is based.) The research on professionals in 
organizations suggests that another factor to be examined concerns the 
child's managing of the various systems he is involved in and how to 
reconcile possible incompatibilities between the tv;o. The thoughts on 
positive and negative socialization suggest that different ways the school 
approaches the task of socialization may have implications for its success 
and for the child's reaction to it. The implication of the discussion of 
anticipatory socialization and adjustment in the state of information the 
child possesses about the school prior to entry into it should be seriously 
investigated. Some of the work on professional socialization as well as 
that childhood socialization indicates that one should be sensitive to 
the ious roles the child plays and the various identities he may have. 
His wiitry to school, wh:>t he experiences there, and his reactions to these 
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experiences will likely all be influenced by the other social systems in 
which he is located. A view of socialization as a dynamic process was 
additionally presented, whereby individuals go through a series of "stages" 
or "phases." Such a type of model seems particularly appropriate to a 
ftudyof adjustrfient and adaptation to school. Finally, the analysis of the 
school's functional role in society and the implications of this for social- 
ization within its confines suggests that it is necessary to go beyond the 
more obvious (and traditional) ways of looking at what the child experiences 
in school. The necessity for him to adjust to the school as an organiza- 
tional context seems to be of such an order. 
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Chapter k» The Child in the Organizational 
, Context of the School 



Although considerable Insight Into the cdjustment of children to 
school has been gained through the literature analyzed and the discussions 
of adjustment and adaptation, the conceptual frameviork for analyzing adjust* 
ment to school Is far from complete. The general views on adjustment and 
adaptation presented provide little more than a starting point for under* 
standing children's entry Into the school. The processes of adjustment 
and adaptation they undergo are Influenced by the requirements made upon 
them In the school setting, the properties of the school In v/hlch and 
through v^fhlch these requirements arc conveyed, characteristics of the 
children themselves, and the v;eb of social relationships they are Involved 
In, both outside and Inside of school. 

These and related Issues are considered In this chapter, and It cul- 
minates v/lth the specification of some general research objectives. 

The School as a Context for Adjustment: 
the Student Role 

The first step In defining the school as a context of adjustment 
would seem to be to specify just what It Is the child must adjust to on 
entering the school. One way of approaching this would be through the 
student role, thus adjustment to school Is adjustment to a nev/ role. I 
shall take such a perspective here, but shall not limit myself to the 
traditional way of locking at a role, i.e., the expectations directed 
toward an incumbent of a social position (cf. Gross et al., 1958). This 
seems only part o? the problem. 

What shall be done is to "segmentise'* the student role into three 
separate features; 1) the requirements made upon the student (in a sense,, 
the expectations); 2) the degree to which these requirements '•impinge'' 
upon the student; and 3) the bnsis of motivation present to meet the re-» 
quiremonts. (The student role, it will be noted, is segmentized in terms 
of the implications of the role for the child.) Let us now examine each 
of these three segments in turn. 

Requirements of Schooling 

Crucial to c^ny person's adjustment to a nevi situation (or role) is 
the particular conf IgLrotlCn of requirements presented for the person^ 
including what he is expected to do and not to do in that situation (or 
role). The school 1^ no^exccption. 

Schools require children to master new skills and learn ncv/ knoi^/ledge, 
both generalised and specific, but in addition, schooling as a social iza-* 
tlon process involves chcnges in the child's value patterns;, attitudes, 
and even modes of conceptualizing and thinking abouc the world. Many of 
these requirements the school mekes upon the child have been encountered 
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upon the extent to which this is accompHshed, the child begins to 
realize that his perceptions and performances in formal organizations 
such as schools are to be oriented more along instrumental lines than 
along expressive lines. This is not an easy task, hov/ever. 

Another important cognitive requirement which fosters an instru* 
mental orientation is the encouragement the school gives to the child 
to evaluate the extent of his own understanding and knowledge. This may 
be present in order to transfer some of the burden from the school to 
the child, i.e., the child himself can recognize his own need to increase 
his learning; but it also serves to transfer subjective feelings into 
rational (and instrumental) plans of action, and, of equat importance, 
vice versa. 

The necessity for role differentiation is a unique requirement the 
school presents to the child. It entails the cognitive necessity for the 
child to perceive of himself as a role occupant and for him to differ* 
entiate between others on the basis of their roles within the school and 
the classroom. (Behavioral ly, the child must learn to govern his be* 
havior according to the roles he and others are playing at a particular 
time.) 

tn pre*school life the child came into contact with people playing 
varying roles, such as parent, grocer, doctor, neighbor, friend, and sister. 
In interacting with these people, however, he likely responded to them more 
as individual persons than as occupants of roles standing in certain pat« 
terned relationships. Although this orientation probably fostered '*in« 
appropriate** behavior at times, it did not seriously impede the child^s 
functioning as a social being* In fact, adults largely expect young 
children to be unable to differentiate role relationships and often term 
such behavior *Mnnocent,** **unspoi led," or "ingenuous." Thus the pre«school 
child meets few either internal or external constraints to discriminate his 
reactions to people on the basis of role allocation. 

In the school, however, exolicit practices by the teacher as well as 
general features of the classroom situation continually channel the child's 
attention to those aspects of the teacher not attached to an individual 
idiosyncratic personality, requiring the child to responfl on the basis of 
role and status in a social situation. As the child progresses through 
school he learns the distinction between social positions and the people 
who occupy them. Eventually he notices the categorical similarities of 
positions and recognizes that any given individual can be reacted to 
either in terms of these similarities or in terms of unique personal 
characteristics. The foundation for this learning occurs during the 
child^s first year in school, and much of the teacher's task at this 



The relating of subjective feelings of children to more instrumental 
orientations also occurs through the informal structure of the classroom* 
Both children's sel f-evaluat ions and the evaluations they receive from 
their peers are often a product of their positions in the social hierarchy 
of the classroom and the school. 
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level Is to equip the child with the general abilities and orientations 
needed to operate In the soc1o*organ1 national world of the school. 

The aspects of role differentiation concerned with the child's self 
perceptions are guided by the school through Its fostering of the student 
role. In his previous experiences, the child was responded to In Individual 
terms; any categorical treatment was based on broad statuses divorced from 
personal performance such as age, sex, or race. In school, however, per* 
formance becomes a relevant generalizing category, and actions within the 
ch11d':> control become bases for relative privileges and sanctions. No 
matter how he behaves In school the child finds that he Is judged as a 
student, aHsolutely and comparatively, against established normative 
standards which other children (obviously different otherwise) can possess 
with a great degree of uniformity. Transitions from grade to grade are 
Important because they allow the child to critically look forward and 
backward across age statuses, differentiating his own understanding of the 
component roles he plays from his larger concept of self. 

These cognitive requirements facing the child entering school are, thus. 
Important features of the school context to which he must adjust. Their 1m« 
portance Initially Is not so much In terms of the school's reaction to a 
failure to learn them, as It Is for the child's psychological reaction to 
the school. Until the child Is able to handle these cognitive Implications 
of the school situation. It will be rather difficult for him to become 
psychologically adjusted to i>. His future social adjustment and ultimate 
adaptation to the school are dependent upon him at some point being able 
to view the school. Its members, and his self In these ways, though he 
Initially encounters few Immediate pressures from the 5Chool to do ^Ms. 

Some of the most problematic demands for the child entering school are 
those that Involve physical constraints. He must learn that activities and 
physical movement within the classroom are regulated by format and Informal 
rules, procedures, and justifications. I.e., certain things are done at 
specified limes In certain v iys for specific reasons. This new restric* 
tlon of movement Is especially alien to the child since previous experience 
has taught him that motion and learning are generally strongly linked. 
Compulsory attendance lends an urgency to the child's adjustment problems 
In that he cannot physically withdraw from classroom experiences. Unlike 
many situatloris in later adult life, the child has no alternative other 
than compliance, so schooling confronts him witn a new social situation 
to which he must adjust. 

Another behavioral demand that contributes to the schooMs be'ng a 
new social situation for the child Is the encouragement of formalized 
patterns of Interaction. Role performances and relatively restricted 
formal Interaction among peers In regard to lessons Is also entailed. 
Oreeben (19^8) notes that the behavioral demands of the school foster 
the norms of universal Ism and specificity. Universal Ism Involves 1nter« 
action with persons on the basis of their similarity to other persons oc* 
cupying the same social positions; specificity refers to the scope of one 
person's Interest In another and Involves Interaction on the basis of the 
characteristics of the other person which are relevant to the activities 
around which Interaction Is occurring. (This Is, it will be recalled. 



related to role differentiation discussed above.) 

Closely related to the demand for formalized patterns of interaction 
is the school's regulation of affective expression. Certainly an individual 
cannot function smoothly (either socially or psycholog cally) if he extends 
the affect-linked patterns of relationships found in the family to broader 
social settings where they are not appropriate. Recognizing that there 
are situations in which that type of relating is not required, expected, 
desired, or even tolerated is an important aspect of a child's initial ad- 
justment to school. (In some cases, however, the school restricts affect 
so extensively that individuals become incapable of empathizing or relating 
on a human level except among their family and a few close friends.) 

Generally, the extent to which the child is able to conform to these 
behavior requirements will determine the evaluations he receives from the 
school as to his performance in it. Schools, as I have indicated, tend to 
place more t^iphasis upon social adjustment than psychological adjustment, 
or even adaptation. Children can often only accomplish the former of these 
and receive quite favorable evaluations from the school. 

*/.d]^mative i.:c«^airementi^ 

Normative requirements and responses to them necessarily have cognitive 
and behavioral implications. As part of its social function, the school 
inculcates certain values and attitudes in children though most of the 
overtly propounded values such as honesty, consideration tor others, and 
responsibility are conveyed in other social settings as well as in the class- 
room. It is more subtle values that are unique to school experience. 

Oreeben (1968) asserts that schooling contributes to the learning of 
the norms of independence and achievement. These norms are basic to adult 
status in our society, but experiences . in the family provide few oppor- 
tunities for their adoption, and the school is the agency charged with in- 
culcating them in the young cohort. Independence involves the acknowledg- 
ment that certain tasks must be done alone. Achievement involves activity 
and mastery, competition, and psychological coping with success and failure, 
and in our society is central to a whole system of related values, such as 
oractical i ty, efficiency, and action. 

The school also makes normative demands that help shape the child's 
orientation toward authority. Although children are typically prepared 
for an acceptance of the school's authority oi^er them, there is a unique 
feature of the school setting in this regard. Prior to entry into school. 



There has been an abundance of work emphasizing the way child-rearing 
practices influence the child's reaction to the authority structure of the 
school. For example, Goslin (1965:31) states that "an important aspect of 
the family's contribution to the development of the student role is in its 
influence on the child's feelings about and responses to authority, both 
inside the home and outside. Family size and social class are two im- 
portant variables used to analyze differences in the family's influence on 
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authority relationships have been compounded by a personal , emotional 
dimension, e.g., love for parents. Even when this was not present as 
in the case of a child's relationship to a non*kinship adult, it was an 
authority relationship based upon general social characteristics, ^•g^t 
an adu1t«chi1d relationship. On entering school the child becomes a 
member of a specific, discrete social unit, the school organization, and 
authority relationships are derived from membership in this unit. Children 
in school are required to learn that anyone who occupies the position of 
teacher has authority over them. This acceptance of authority to the extent 
of evantually internalizing the legitimacy of it is an important general 
normative outcome of schooling. 

As in the case of mental orientations toward the world, the school 
does not necessarily approach the normative requirements directly. In 
performing tasks, individuals tend to orient themselves to various at« 
tributes of the tasks, retaining or altering their orientation in response 
to specific results. As Beer and Locke (1965:15) have stated, orienta- 
tions are generalized laterally among task situations, and develop ver- 
tically to the level of beliefs, preferences, and values. Thus ideas re« 
lating to appropriate ways of pursuing tasks may become generalized bot^ 
laterally and vertically. Bearing this in mind, schools do not directly 



the child and his subsequent adjustment to school. Kuhn (1959:3^0) finds 
that working class mothers stress obedience toward other people. The re« 
lationship of these differences in the child's orientation to school is 
stressed by Backman and Secord: 

Differences in the way mothers teach their 
children to deal with the school system may 
have important consequences for learning. . . 
The status-oriented mother stresses the 
difference in status and power between the 
teacher and child and encourages compliance 
and docility in adjusting to the classroom 
situation. In contrast, the person^oriented 
mother is less apt to view the school as a 
remote, implacable authority and consequently 
^'"^ less concerned with obedience. She attempts 
acquaint her children with alternative types 
of behavior and the consequences of each, as 
well as with the purpose of various rules and 
procedures. Status orientation is thought to 
produce passive and docile behavior, and person 
orientation to produce active, inquiring be- 
havior. (1968:21). 

The emphasis here is clearly on the child's "level of preparation'* for the 
authority structure of the school. 
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(or even consciously) ''teach*' nany particular attitudes and values^ but 
present tasks In specific ways which have a particular attltudlnal effect 
upon the pupil. In fact^ It Is highly questionable whether schools can 
consciously modify or "teach" emotions^ appctltles^ imagination^ Intel 1 1- 
gence^ and other similar variables In a direct sense^ although most schools 
process specific behavioral goals In these areas. It Is probably more ac* 
curate to think of the school as fostering certain attitudes by Influencing 
what stimuli will register under v/hat conditions^ and by accumulating se* 
tectlve experiences that expand and shape personal social development. 



Degree of IrapingemenL and Basis of Motivation 

The student "role" may also be cccn from tha perspective of its scope; 
that Is, the degree of variation allov;3d In meeting the requirements speci- 
fied above* This shall be referred to as the degree of Impingement upon 
the pupH. Some schools may view their requirements as more or less Ideal 
ones, seldom If ever achieved by the pupils; others, however, may demand a 
greater degree of conformity. This v/ould seem to be of Importance in a 
child's adjustment to the school. 

Finally, there is a basis of motivation attached to these requirements. 
For purposes here, a distinction con be made between external and Internal 
motivation (cf. Smith, 1968 for a somewhat analogoug Bislrlnctlon). Exter- 
nal sources of motivation would be those arising outside the Individual, 
e.g., rewards, physical punishment; while Internal sources of motivation are 
found Inside the individual, e.g., intrinsic satisfaction, moral commitment. 
Seemingly, the extent to which a school emphasizes one or the other will 
Influence the child's adjustment to it. 



The School as a Context for Adjustment: 
Structural Features 

Aside from the particular configuration of requirement*^ presented to 
the child, the v/ay they impinge upon him, and the basis of motivation at- 
tached to them, schools also have certain structural properties (physical, 
formal social, and informal social) which chiloVen encounter on entry into 
it. These may influence how the requirements, especially the more subtle 
ones, are presented to "the child, but they also Irpose their own con- 
straints upon him. 

Physical Properties 

Probably the key physical property of the school that affects the 
entering child is the spatial configuration of the classroom. How physical 
space is organized subtly influences the perception and interpretation of 
social variables, including the relative status of individuals and the ap- 
propriateness of different behavior. Scms schools are experin^enting with 



As in the regulation of affective expression, it mny be argued *.hat 
the school has succeeded too v/ell in regulating r.ccns^ pornianently subduing 
many legitimate alternative methods of goal pursuit, and producing a popula- 
tion ill-equipped to handle the shifting probler.is of today's world. 
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new kinds of spatial arrangements within the classroom and for the school 
building as a whole, but most are still operating with the traditional 
patterns. Certainly the arrangement of separate desks in ordered rows 
facing the teacher helps shape the child's definition of the situation* 
This arrangement mediates the normative demand for independence by sug* 
gesting that though the child is a member of the classroom group, he 
must stand on his own« It also suggests that the teacher rather than 
classmates is the source of knowledge, further influencing the child's 
authority orientation. Irrespective of what its implications are for 
the child, however, adjustment to school involves adjustment to its 
physical properties. 

Formal Social Properties 

Adjustment to school is, to a large extent, adjustment to the formal 
social properties it contains. Many of the features of the student role 
discussed earlier can be thought of as derived from its formal social 
properties. Other of these include division of labor, status hierarchy, 
recruitment system, sanction system, communication system, system of rules 
and regulations, and the distribution of power and authority within its con 
fineSy plus it; particular pattern of informal organization. 

Teachers also have an important place in all of this. On the one hand 
students may learn how to behave in such organizational contexts by observ- 
ing teacher behavior; on the other hand, they are instrumental in transmit* 
ting the student role to students. For example, Goslin comments: 

Every teacher conforms in some degree to 
the expectations of administrative officers 
of the school and the school system in which 
he works concerning teaching methods, subject 
matter to be covered, matters of discipline, 
and administrative procedures within the class* 
room. In this respect the teacher is part of a 
bureaucratic organization in which he performs 
specified duties in accordance with the legiti- 
mate demands of his superiors (1965:30). 

Further and even more direct support for our view comes from Sexton: 

The classroom is a subsystem of the school, a 
dependent part of the whole. Decisions made 
by administrators of organization determine 
the method and content of classroom instruc* 
tion, the size of the class, the goals of the 
organization, the characteristics of the class- 
room teachers, the hierarchy of personnel, the 
stratification of the students, and the degree 



Another important facet of the physical configuration of the class* 
room is the ordinary minimizing of movement, discussed above among be- 
havioral demands. 
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of schooUcommunity interaction* Decisions 
made at the top can even abolish the class* 
room and establish alternative patterns of 
organization, such as independent or group 
study, tutorials or mass media instruction, 
none of which need a traditional classroom* 
Such decisions could conceivably abolish 
teachers, change their functions, or others- 
wise dramatically alter the mode of instruc* 
tion (1967:65-66). 

However, teachers should not be considered only ''passive** actors in 
the process as they likely exert an independent influence on how the actual 
**ro1e** is presented to the students. Every teacher brings a personal con- 
ception regarding education and how students should act. Undoubtedly, 
selective hiring occurs and teachers are likely to conform to a certain 
extent to the particular school they are involved in at any given time* 
Nevertheless, it is unlikely that there is a **one to one** correspondence 
between teachers' views and the educational milieu of the school* 

Informal Social Properties 

These properties primarily center around, but are not limited by, the 
informal social structure arising in the classroom and (to a lesser extent) 
on the playground* This structure grows out of the unfami I iari ty of the 
situation at the beginning of the year and the consequent emergence of such 
questions as **Who do I like?**, **What is expected of me?**, **What will happen 
if * * *?•% 'Mho likes me?**, and *'Who does the teacher like?** (Lippitt and 
Gold, 1959:^0). 

Normative demands concerning the child's orientation to authority are 
qualified by the Informal power distribution in the school and classroom, 
which is a structural property* A child can achieve stature among his 
classmates by being especially companionable or by exhibiting special com* 
petencies or excellences* The influence which accrues to him Is usually 
recognized and often utilized by teachers* Therefore the child with an 
advantageous position in the **informal power structure** can add another 
dimension to the typical student*teacher relationship in which the child 
is unconditionally subservient to the power ensuing from the teacher's 
position of authority. A child's place of entry into the informal power 
structure can be significant to both ^is reactions to the authority 
structure and his resolution of the adjustment processes* 

Much of the previous research on children's adjustment to school 
has taken the form of various and sundry sociometric studies of the class** 
room (cf* Glidewell, 1 966; and Lippitt and Gold, 1959) » and often any 
difficulty the child experiences in adjusting to the school is explained 
in terms of his **low position** in this informal structure (cf* Lippitt and 
Gold, I959:'»^*^5)f or in terms of social relationships with other children 
in the classroom (cf* Stendler and Young, 1950:225)* 
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Several of Lippitt and Gold's (1959) findings relevant to adjustment 
and maladjustment, both social and psychological, are of special interest. 
A child's position in the structure was found to be a very important de- 
terminant of his "personality health'* and of his motivation and ability 
to participate in classroom interaction* The socio«emotional structure 
is made even more potent by the tendency for teachers and other adults in 
the school to perceive children in the same terms as they are perceived by 
their peers. The infulential and popular children impressed their teachers 
as being favorably socially adjusted, emotionally stable, and unlikely to 
present discipline problems. Low status children were viewed as having 
more interpersonal difficulties and exhibiting disruptive behavior. 
Further, the teachers paid attention to social behavior as opposed to per- 
formance behavior of low status children more often tuan of high status 
children, with the result being more frequent negative social evaluations 
of the low status children. Maladjustment (as seen by Lippitt and Gold) 
is a circular social process, with the maladjusted child contributing to 
the S'ltuation by his own negative sel f-evaluation and response to it, by 
hostility toward others, by unskilled, unrealistic and reactionary be- 
havior of assertive aggressiveness or withdrawing non-contribution, and 
insensitive and defensive reception of feedback from others which might 
otherwise help in guiding behavior. An assessment of the social structure 
of the classroom, the child's place in it, and the teachers' subsequent 
reaction are critical to an examination of children's adjustment to school. 
These variables all present cognitive demands that effect self-evaluation. 
It is noteworthy that many effects of the group on a child are not effects 
of the group as an active agent so much as effects of the child's interpre- 
tation of his own role and adequacy in the group situation. 



Variations in the School as a 
Context for Adjustment 

If one is to focus on adjustment to a particular context, it seems 
desirable that some method of describing (and accounting for) variations 
in that context be formulated as adjustment to a particular "type" of 
context may vary from specific context to specific context. The con- 
ceptualization of the school as a context of adjustment, including the 
student role, would seem to lend itself to an analysis vis-a-vis varia- 
tions in it. What is now needed is some way of accounting for variations 
in this. The larger social environment of schools shall provide this. 

The general topic of the relationship between formal organizations 
and their larger social environment has received considerable attention 
over the past two decades as evidenced in the work of Selznick (1953), 
Clark (1956), Dill (1957), Thompson and Mctwen (1958), Presthus (1959), 
Etzioni (I960), Levine and White (I96I), Litwak and Hylton (I96I), Simpson 
andGufley (1962), and Stinchcombe (I965). Regarding educational organiza- 
tions, few have chosen to examine the multitude of possible relationships 
between schools and their social environments. Most considerations of the 
school as a formal organization are based on Weber's early formulation of 
bureaucracy (cf. Bidwell, I965; Goslin 1965; and Sexton I967). Such work 
emphasizes in particular the authority structure of schools and the inter- 
action patterns among teachers, students and administrators. Somewhat 



more recently the narrow focus on schools as bureaucracies has been ex* 
panded to take Into consideration the myriad of reciprocal Influences and 
Interchanges between schools and their various environments (cf« Relss, 
1965; and Herrlott and Hodgklns, 19^9) » and I shall utilize this perspec* 
tlvein formulating what may account for variations In schools as contexts 
for adjustment. 

In examining schools as formal organizations, the Influence of the 
environment upon them, and the Implications of these for the school as a 
context of adjustment and adaptation, a conception of organizations as 
systems for goal attainment seems most fruitful. Such a view Is Inherent 
In virtually all the conceptualizations and definitions contained In the 
literature (cf. Blau and Scott, 1962:2*5). For schools, the *'goal« refers 
to the socialization of new generations, Parsons (1956:6'») has taken the 
basic formulation of organizations as systems for goal attainment and gone 
one step further by asserting that *<The attainment of a goal Is defined as 
a relation hetw^en a system • • • and the relevant parts of the external 
situation 1*- *h It acts or operates,*' From this, the goal of educational 
organlzatio the socialization of new generations In ways required by 

the larger i rem oir systems of which schools are a part . 

Parsons ^959) and Oreeben (I968) have depicted the formal educational 
system as <<f , tlonally related** to society since It socializes new genera* 
tlons of you ' *nto many of those ways of acting, thinking, feeling, and 
perceiving characteristic of (and necessary for) full participation In 
society. Such an approach, while both Insightful and useful for many 
purposes. Ignores the vast heterogeneity and complexity of the social world 
of America, however. Although both society and culture can be viewed In 
this abstract and very general Ized way, both are In reality present at the 
Individual and group level as welK Not all people and groups share the 
same value systems, are responsive to the same normative orders, or think 
of and perceive the world In the same ways; nor do they all share the same 
patterns of Interaction. Further, In the midst of the vast social and 
cultural changes which are now occurring, to view American society and cuU 
ture as a unified whole becomes even more problematic for differences and 
conflicts of the highest order are prevalent. 

In a general sense, there are basic differences between schools (and 
their environments) regarding the **long«range** objectives of education. 
Sexton (1967:8'i*89) posits development as the quasi -Ideology of American 
schools In that they are oriented toward producing flexible and adaptable 
persons. Unmentloned by Sexton, however, are possible different types of 
development. Looking at the American school system, two primary types of 
development seem to occur. On the one hand, there Is the rather traditional 
type of development emphasizing the Intellectual growth of students; on the 
other hand, there Is the more recent type emphasizing the student^s social, 
psychological, and even physical development. There Is probably consider* 
able variation to be found In American schools In this regard: some are 
likely much concerned with students* Intellectual growth, while others are 
probably more concerned with the social, psychological and physical de* 
velopment of students. It Is In this regard that I w1 1 1 make a basic 
distinction between the schools of the study. I.e., their objectives for 
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students* This is, it will be noted, consistent with one segment of 
the student role. Schools shall also be distinguished on the basis of 
the degree of impingement upon the student and the type of motivation 
characteristic of them*' 



A Note on Individual Characteristics 

Adjustment is likely influenced and determined by the individual 
characteristics of the child as well as by situational demands and 
properties. Individual differences in past experiences, self-conceptions, 
and attitudes and needs, may largely account for the variety of adjustment 
techniques and outcomes in the same situation. The young child in school 
does relate his experiences there to other experiences and "search" his 
past for insights to the solution of present problems, (This probably more 
frequently occurs in the early states of confrontation with the school*) 
Whether or not he is justified in doing so, the more the child perceives 
the school situation as similar to already«-experienced situations, the more 
the school situation will take on the same meaning to him and the more his 
expectations in school will be generalized from past happenings. 

Many aspects of a child's pre^^school socialization concern development 
of self-conceptions. Although he does not have a firm grasp of all his 
potentials and abilities, he has already encountered enough of life to have 
developed various senses of self. Probably his most wel Uestabl ished con- 
ceptions are with respect to the types of action he can perform, the 
school's task then is to add to these and to introduce or strengthen the 
role of group standards in the child's senses of self. 

The child entering school is not an amorphous being for he possesses 
attitudes and needs touching every aspect of his life. The attitudes and 
needs he enters school with, especially those pertaining to the school 
and his involvement in it, will be influential in his adjustment there. 



This basic distinction seems especially important for a consideration 
of adjustment to school* The child in a school emphasizing social and 
psychological development may have more difficulty than one in a school 
emphasizing cognitive growth for this does not involve such a fundamental 
personality change. The formulation of this basic distinction in no way 
restricts one to any particular level of analysis for the social environ- 
ments of schools or precludes an examination of schools in more complex 
ways than by this dichotomy for the actual "content" of these encompasses 
many varied dimensions. 

^Various aspects of the school's environment will be brought into 
the analysis. Included here will be the particular type of population 
it serves, the degree of support it receives from this population, and 
the heterogeneity of the population. 
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And it is primarily through its influence on these attitudes and needs 
that the impact of social class membership on the child in the school is 
evidenced. Corwin's (1965) analysis of social class and the school sug« 
gests other ways that attitudes and needs enter in the child's adjustment 
to school • He argues that adjustment for "lower class" children is more 
difficult than for children from other classes because such "middle* 
class" values as discipline, punctuality, non«aggression, dependability, 
and respect are fostered by the school 

Selected individual characteristics of students should thus be 
examined. 



Specification of Research Objectives 

Now that the basic theoretical and conceptual orientations of 
children's adjustment and adaptation to school have been developed and 
presented, the next step is to translate these into specific research 
objectives and questions. 



Research Objective I: Variations in the 
School as a Context of Adjustment 

As was indicated previously, the elementary school in American society 
may not be a homogeneous entity; rather important variations may be present 
Consistent with the argument, some of these variations may be important in 
determining (or at least influencing) children's adjustment to the school 
as an organizational context. One comprehensive objective of this study 
is to ascertain whether the processes of adjustment and adaptation to 
school vary with the organizational structure and atmosphere of the school. 

In order to meet this objective, it will be necessary to: 

A. develop a schema by which to describe and compare the 
organizational structure and climate of elementary schools, 
particularly how this is reflected in the entering grades. 
This schema will involve an examination of: 1) the organ* 
izational structure of the school, including the impact of 
the larger environment on it and the roles of the principal 
and teacher and 2) an examination of the ways the three 
segments of the student role (i.e., requirements, impinge* 
ments, and motivation) vary from school to school. 

B. ascertain if adjustment to some schools is "easier" than 

to other schools, and, if so, to ascertain if these differ* 
enc^s in ease of adjustment can be accounted for by dif- 
ferences in the organizational nature of the schools, 
especially differences in the student "role" (analyzed in 
terms of requirements, impingement, and motivation). 



Psychophysical attributes may also be important. These include such 
things as sex, intelligence, and skills. The constellation of these at- 
tributes is different for each child, but they do have an influence on the 
way a given child responds to school. 



Research Objective II • Variations in the 
Outcome of Adjustment 

Although one way to account for differences in the adjustment and 
adaptation of children to school was included above, other factors may 
operate to determine final outcomes of these processes. These include 
family, peer, and personality influences. The second research objective 
will, therefore, be to ascertain the impact of some of these factors on 
the final outcomes of the processes. To accomplish this objective, it 
will be necessary to; 

A* determine to what extent successful adjustment to 
school is related to specific family variables. 

B. determine to what extent successful adjustment to 
school is related to specific peer group variables. 

C. determine to what extent successful adjustment to 
school is related to specific personality variables. 



Research Objective III, Patterns and 
Processes of Adjustment to School 

To this point, research objectives have been limited to looking at 
adjustment (and adaptation) as final outcomes. The third research object 
will be to focus on them as processes, rather than end*states. This will 
be accomplished by: 

A. examining the relationship between social adjustment 
and psychological adjustment, and what governs it. 

B. examining to what extent the three patterns of the 
adjustment process which were formulated adequately 
represent differences in it. And, if not, what other 
patterns occur? 

C. formulating specific problems children must deal with 
in adjusting to school. 

0. formulating specific ''techniques" children use to deal 
with these problems. 

E. formulating specific stages or phases children go through 
in becoming adjusted to school. 
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Chapter 5. Development of Research Instruments, 
Strategies of Data Collection, and 
Projected Data Analysis 



Given the general research objectives as stated in the preceding 
chapter, the next steps were to develop the research instruments to, be 
used, the basic strategies for the collection of the data, and to formulate 
a projected data analysis. This chapter is devoted to these issues. 



Development of Research Instruments 
for Two Stages of Data Collection 

To accomplish the general research objectives specified above the 
specific ones which they imply, as well as others implicit in the theoret- 
ical and conceptual formulations or which might arise during the course of 
the study, a two stage procedure of data collection was designed. It was 
decided to first collect information on schools as organizations, includ- 
ing their environmental influences, organizational characteristics, and 
the roles they contain for students, and certain aggregate information 
about the adjustment of children to these schools^ This would be necessary 
to accomplish Research Objective I. After this information was attained, 
further information will be collected regarding the school as a context for 
adjustment, the adjustment outcomes, processes, and patterns of individual 
students, and other likely influences on these, e.g., the family and peer 
groups. This information would be necessary to meet Resiearch Objectives II 
and III. 

First Stage 

Given the nature of the information to be collected, it seemed that 
self-administered questionnaires would be particularly appropriate and that 
both principals and teachers should be utilized as sources of information 
since they likely have different perspectives on the school and the pupils 
in it. Thus two separate questionnaires were constructed for use in the 
First Stage of the study. 

Principal Questionnaire 

This questionnaire was designed to collect basic data about the school 
as an organization, its environments, and the roles it contains for stu- 
dents. The final draft (after pre-testing) of this questionnaire is con- 
tained in Appendix A. Pursuant to the ultimate uses of the information 
from the questionnaire, the following variables pertaining to the organiza- 
tional structure of schools are measured. 

1. Principal role, i.e., the functions and duties 

of the principal within the school; ki6\ , and 3:51. 



The first number refers to the page number of the questionnaire, and 
the second number to the item number on that page. 
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2. Teacher «"o1e, i.e., the functions and duties of 
the teacher in the school: 1:19; 2:27; 2:35; J'Ml 
3:W; 3:52; and k:63. 

3. Student role, i.e., the requirements the school places 
on the student, their degree of impingement, and the 
basis of motivation attached to them. 

a) requirements: 

1) cognitive: 1:22; 1:23; 2:31; 2t3ki 3tkO; 5:60; 
5:64; 5:69; 

2) behavioral: 1:11; 1:1'»; 1:15; 1:19; 2:24; 2:25; 
2:29; 2:30; 2:33; 2:37; 3;4if; 3:53; 4:54 and 4:55. 

3) normative: 1:l6; 2:24; 2:26; 2:29; and 5:66. 

bj degree of impingement: 1:13; 1:17; 1:20; 3:39; 3:41; 
3:42; 3:48; 3:50; 4:57; 4:58; 5:70 and 5:71* 

c; motivation: 1:12; 2:32; 2:35; 2:37; 3:45; 3:46; 5:59; 
5:62; 5:65; and 5:72. 

4. Basic structural characteristics: 6:11; 6:37; 8:6l; 8:66; 
8:75; 8:76; 8:11; 8:12; and9:13-25* 

5. School personnel: 6:14? 6:l6; 6:44; 6:46; 7:61; 7:63; 
7:64; 7:65; 7:66; and 7:74. 

6. School environment (including the student population): 

a) type of student population: 8:21; 8:31; 8:33; 8:43; 
and 8:53. 

b) parent role vis*a-vis school: 1:18; 1:21; 2:28; 2:36; 
and 3:47. 

c) other: 8:11; 8:23; 8:31; 8:65; 10:35; and 10:37* 
7« Discipline problems: 6:1U13 and 10:34. 



Teacher Questionnaire 

The Teacher Questionnaire was partially designed to collect inforira- 
tion about the school as an organization (along the same lines as the 
Principal Questionnaire)* Most of it, however, was developed in order to 
focus on the classroom as the unit of analysis, the teacher role and the 
student role as seen by individual teachers, and adjustment to school as 
an aggregate phenomenon. The final draft (after pre-testing) is contained 
in Appendix B* Listed below are the variables which will be measured by 
means of the teacher questionnaire. 



I« student role, ue*, the requirements the school places on 
the student, their degree, of Impingement upon him, and the 
basis of motivation attached to them« 

a) requirements: 

1) cognitive: 2:22; 2:23; 2:31; 3:3^*; 3:39; 5:60; 
Si6k; 5:69; 8:29; 8:30; 8:3t; and 10:51. 

2) behavioral: 1:11; I:ti|; t:l9; 2:30; 3:33; 3:57; 
k:k6; kiS\; kiSS; JiSj; 8:31; 9:37; and 9:'*'*. 

3) normative: 1:16; 2:2^1; 2:26; 2:29; 5:66; 8:29; 
8:30; 8:31; 8:37; and 10:51. 

b/ degree of impingement: 1:13; 1:17; 1:20; 3:38; 3:^; 

3:'*1; 3t^^; ^t^7; ^:'*9; '♦:53; '♦:5'*; '♦:56; 5:70; 5:71; and 
10:62. 

c; motivation: 1:12; 2:32; 3:35; 3:'»3; 5:59; 5:62; 5:65; 
5:72; 9i^3; 10:63; 10:6^*; and 10:67. 

2. Adjustment to school: 6:22; 6:38; 6:'*0; 7:65; 10:52; 
11:7.?; and 11:76. 

3. School as an organization: I:l8; ktkS; ^iSO; kiS2; 5:61; 
6:11; 6:6; 6i3k; 6:36; 8:36; 9:50; and 10:60*. 

Teacher 

a) style, classroom, etc.: 5:63; 5:67; 5:68; 7:60; 7:61; 
7:63; 7:67; 7:73; 7:11; 7:17; 9i^S; and 9:^8. 

b) background: 11:1 U24. 

S. Students: 6: 16; 6:22; 6:32; 6:^2; and 7:$0« 



Second Stage 

In this, the main stage of the research project, the child's transi* 
tion from the family into the school and his adjustment to the school and 
the organizational context of the school will be examined* Whereas the 
first stage focused on the problem from an entirely ^'aggregate^' perspec* 
tlve, this stage wilt collect information regarding individual children 
and their adjustment to school* Given the diverse types of information 
needed, a variety of data collection instruments and techniques were 
developed, ranging from interview schedules to evaluation forms to 
observation. 
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Teacher Interview Schedule and Classroom Learning Form 

These instruments were designed to collect further information re* 
garding the student role (as it is defined in this study), teaching style 
classroom organization and atmosphere i and adjustment problems. 



1 eacfaer^ iiTfegrrrev Schedule 

Appendix C contains the final draft of the Teacher Interview Schedul 
It was developed to measure the variables as stated below. 

1. Teacher role: l:N2B; 2:3; 6:9; 6:11; 7:12; 10:14; 10:15; and 
II:I6A-I7« 

2. Student role: 

a) requirements: 2:A1; 3:BI; 3:CI; and 4:5*6. 

b) impingement: 2:A2; 3:B2; and 4:C2. 

c) motivation: 7*IO:13a«i« 

3« Adjustment behavior: 5:8; and 6:10, 

Adjustment problems: 5t7A, 7B; and 7:12. 



Classroom Learning Form 

Also Included in Appendix C is the Classroom Learning Form, which 
is designed to be used in conjunction with the Teacher Interview Schedule 
Its purpose is to collect additional information about the school class-> 
room as a context for adjustment. Here the distinction is made between 
what the teacher expects her pupils to be like when they first enter the 
ci^ss and what she expects them to be like when they Veave her cllass at 
the end of the school year. The instrument is constructed in such a way 
as to obtain several different types of information, as outlined below. 

1. Teacher expectations for entering students: 1:11-51 (Column I); 
2:55*73 (Column I); and 1:U3 (Column I). 

2. Teacher expectations for students at the end of the school year: 
l:IU51 (Column II); 2:55*73 (Column II); and Ul-B (Column 11). 

3* Degree of **press** on the pupils: l:ll«5t (Columns I and II). 
(Note: this will be obtained by assigning numerical values to 
each response category and then summating them.) 
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Pupil Valuation Form 

The Pupil Evaluation Form was designed to collect data on the extent 
to which each student "conforms" to teacher expectations for pupil be- 
havior, changes in the pupil since the start of the school year, adjust- 
ment of problems, degree of adjustment, and other factors pertinent to 
his behavior in school. The final draft of this form is provided in 
Appendix D, and the specific variables it will measure are listed below, 

1, Conformity to teacher expectations: 1:11-51 (Columns T and II); 
3:28; and kikO. 

2, Personality characteristics: 2:53-71 (Column T). 

3, Changes in personality characteristics: 2:53-71 (Column II); 

and ^:35« 

k. Adjustment problems: 2:11 and l^f; 3:17; 3:20; and k:30. 
5. Degree of adjustment: 3:28 and ^:29. 



Parent Interview Schedule 

As shown in Appendix E, a Parent Interview Schedule was constructed. 
It will be used as a means of obtaining information regarding the pupils* 
home life, family background, peer group activities, adjustment to school, 
changes in behavior since starting school, as well as prior experience in 
a "school type" setting. These dimensions and their measures are speci- 
fied below. 

1. Prior "school type" experience: 1:N2. 

2. Home lifek 113; 2:5; 5:15; 6:l6; 7:198, 208, and 21C; 8:23 
and 2ki 11: 36A and B; 12-38; and 13:^'*-^7. 

3. Family background: 12:39-^^3; and 

k. Peer group activities: 9:29A*C; and 10:30-*33« 

5. Adjustment to school: 2:'f-5; 3:6-8; ki9-\2; 6:17; 7:19-218 
and 8:22. 

6. Change in behavior: 5:13-1'*» 



Pupil Interview Schedule 

It was also decided to devise a means of collecting information 
directly from the pupils regarding their perceptions of school. Appendix F 
contains the Pupil interview Schedule. As will be noted, it was designed 
to be used in conjunction with a series of pictures depicting various 
facets of the child*s relationship to the school. 
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Observation 

Finally, It was felt that some form of classroom observation would be 
imperative, both as a "check" on some of the information collected by the 
means described above and as a method of gathering information on some of 
the dynamics pf the adjustment process to school. It would seem premature, 
however, to devise any form of an observation schedule without at least 
some informal observation. What is planned, therefore, is to undertake 
informal observations of several classrooms during the first stage of the 
study, and from the insights gained through this develop an observation 
schedule for a more formal ond systematic observation* 



Data Collection Procedures 

As the lists of research objectives and variables indicate, adjustment 
to school is thought to be affected by factors operating at several dif- 
ferent levels of analysis;, e.g., organizational and structural variables, 
social -psychological variables, and psychological variables. Because of 
this diversity, it is proposed that data be collected in two stages. 

The first year of data collection will focus on the school as the 
unit of inquiry. During this period, organizational and structural 
variables of schools will be measured through the self-administered 
Principal and Teacher (Questionnaires. These will be mailed to the prin- 
cipals and kindergarten and first grade teachers at a sample of 99 schools 
containing a kindergarten and/or first grade classroom in the l^hi ladelphia 
area. The sample will be a disproportional one of 33 urban schools (i.e., 
schools within the legal boundaries of the city of Philadelphia), 33 
suburban schools and 33 rural schools. Thus there will be 99 principals 
in the sample and approximately 800 teachers.^ Informal classroom observa- 
tion will also be conducted during this period. 

During the second year of the study, the unit of inquiry v/i 1 1 shift to 
the individual beginning school pupil and his or her adjustment to the 



In each instance, II large schools, II medium size, and II small 
schools will be selected. 

^The population of schools for study is limited to those in and around 
the Philadelphia area in order to better assure ease of access in terms of 
both spatial proximity and support of schools for the study. This is not 
as important in the first stage of the study where only mailed-out ques- 
tionnaires are used to obtain information on the school as a context for 
adjustment and to identify those schools for further study, as it is in 
the second stage in which interviews are conducted with parents, teachers, 
and students, and in which formal classroom observation will be necessary. 
The possibility o^ using these schools for the study has already been ex- 
plored, and the indications are that the neces.3ry cooperation will be 
readi ly obtained. 
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school as an organization. As the theoretical section of the report 
indicates, it is felt that the way in which the school defines the 
student "role" is crucial to the child's adjustment to it. A dimen- 
sional sample (cf. Arnold, 1970 for a discussion of this type of 
sampling) of schools from the original sample will be selected, ac- 
cording to the way the school defines the student role and adjustment sue- 
cenSw This will yield a sub-sample of l6 schools, one in each cell of 
a sampling frame formed using the variables of: 1) requirements made on 
students (cognitive learning versus social and psychological development^ 
2) impingement on student (rigid or not rigid); 3) type of motivation 
emphasized (internal or external); and k) adjustment success of students 
(high versus low). We will then select one first grade teacher and one 
kindergarten teacher in each of theje schools (32 teachers 'n all) to be 
interviewed and to observe their classroom, and Pupil Evaluation Forms 
will be completed on all of the pupils in these teachers" classes (approx- 
imately 960), A subsubsample of 9 students v/ithin each of these classes 
(3 having made a "good" adjustment to school 1 3 an "average" adjustment, 
and 3 a poor ''adjustment) will then be selected and interviews with them 
and their parents conducted (288 student interviews and 288 parent inter, 
views) • 

Although the sampling procedures are admittedly rather complicated, 
they seem necessary in order to insure the presence of the crucial varia- 
bles and a manageable data collection. 

Projected Data Analysis 

The analysis of the first wave of data from the Principal and Teacher 
Questionnaires will focus on an examination of the relationship between 
adjustment success to school and the organizational nature of the school 
(Research Objective !)• In order to accomplish this it first will be 
necessary to characterize each school in terms of the student "role" as 
defined in the study. Then this will be reiated to the aggregate data 
on adjustment. Data analysis here will also examine how the school's 
definition of the student role varies with certain other organizational 
variables (e.g., size, complexity) and environmental variables (e.g., 
degree of support from community, heterogeneity of community).^ From 



The teachers selected for interview will be the ones most represen- 
tative of what that school is like in terms of the dimensions of our 
sampling frame* 

^It is planned that the data will be analyzed in various other ways 
as well 9 but these are the most basic. 
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the categorization of the student role and adjustment success In these 
schools, the 32 schools for more Intensive analysis wilt also be selected* 

The data analysis of the second stage of the study will be directed 
toward meeting Research Objectives II and III« These have to do with a 
further examination of what may account for differences In the outcome of 
adjustment and with an Investigation of the patterns and processes of ad- 
justment to school* A further examination on the relationship between 
adjustment and the organizational nature of schools Is also planned, but, 
unlike the first stage, data on the adjustment of Individual children 
wll 1 be available* 

Important to this analysis will be the relating of adjustment outcome 
and ease of adjustment to family and peer group variables, as well as 
variables pertaining to the school as an organization* Thus It will be 
Important to look at how family support, life style, and background Is 
related to adjustment to school, how peer group Involvement and personality 
also enter in, and If previous experience with school type settings is re* 
lated to either ease or success In adjustment* Also to be examined will 
be the relationship between psychological adjustment and social adjustment, 
and what other variables may govern the nature of this relationship* It 
Is also here that an extensive description of the patterns and processes 
of children's adjustment to school, over time, will be developed* Rely- 
ing primarily on classroom observation, but not neglecting data collected 
from dther sources, a series of stages and changes children undergo upon 
Involvement to school will be formulated* 



Time Schedule 

Chart 1 shows the planned time schedule for the entire study* 
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Chapter 6« Summary and Conclusions 



This final report contains the research Instruments and design for 
a study of the adjustment and adaptation of children to the organlza* 
tlonal context of the school. Pursuant to these objectives, the concepts 
of adjustment and adaptation were first examined, and the ones guiding 
the study specified. Next, some of the existing literature bearing on 
the general topic was presented, and Insights contained In this lltera* 
ture offered. Third, the general theoretical and conceptual orlenta* 
tlons on which the study will be based were set forth and three general 
research objectives formulated. Fourth^ the various and sundry Instru* 
ments to collect the necessary data were described, along with the 
variables they were designed to measure. Following this, the methods 
of data col lection were stated. Including the sampling design. Finally, 
projected methods of data analysis were offered. 

Although the basic Instruments and strategies are felt to be well« 
formulated and will be subject to little change, the study, should it 
materialize, will hopefully grow from there. This will be particularly 
true of the data analysis. Only a brief sketch of the general method 
of accomplishing the research objectives was offered. The actual data 
analysis wilt obviously necessitate considerable thought and decision 
making as to the best of a plethora of possible ways of organizing, sum* 
marizing, handling, and explaining the myriad of information collected, 
consistent with the dictates of sound methodology and planned further 
theoretical and conceptual development. It is the author's hope that 
the proposed study will materialize to this point. 
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Principal Questionnaire: 
Parts I and II 



UmVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA 



PHILADELPHIA 19104 



Graduate School of Education 



tftx Principal; 

Thtt Sociology of Bducatlon Prograi at tha OaiTaralty of PanaayWanla 
it condoctlng reaeareh on dia adjuaemant of ehiUran to achool during tha 
aarly grada lavala. Aa ona part of thla atody, it ia nacaaaary for oa to 
anaina aoM of tha diffaraneaa batwaan aehoola in our aociaty. Iha. an- 
cloaad tptaationnaira vaa daaignad to collect inforaation froB achool prin- 
cipala aa to aoM of thaaa poaaibla diffaraneaa. 

Ha ara aaking for your aaalatanca in thla part of tha a tody by pro- 
iridl ig v» wi^ eha raqneatad infoKaation about your achool. Ifo raalisa, 
hovavar, that your achadula la axtraaaly bnay; ao «a hava daaignad tha 
quaatlonnaira in two parta. Xha firat part ia daaignad to obtain infor* 
Mtiott about how ^ou iriaw tha achool, and «• aafc you to fill out thaaa 
pagaa paraonally. Tha aaeond part raqnaata ganaral Infomatlon about tha 
achool and yen nay with to turn thla aaction ovar to ona of your adBinia- 
tratlwa aaaiatanta or aaeratarlaa to ba coo^latad. 

All of your individual raaponaaa, aa wall aa thoaa of anyena alaa 
aaaiating in tha coaplatlon of thla quaatlonnaira, will ba bald in tha 
atrictaat confidenca. Ihay will ba aaan only by tha raaaarchara wotfcing 
on tha fwojaet. Tb fnrthar Inaura tha confidantiallty of tha data, no 
idantlf icatlon of any achool or any individual will ba aada in any praaan- 
tatlon of tha atudy. 

Wa do, howawar, naad to have individual naaaa and the nave of indi- 
vidual aehoola in order tb relate tha Infomuition obtained through thla 
qnaatlonnaira to certain other infomition we will collect about tha 
aehoola in our aanpla. Plaaaa provide your aaae, the nana of your achool, 
at well aa tha achool ayatan and city or town in which it ia located in 
the apace provided on the Inaida cover of the queationnaire. 

When you have coapleted the queationnaira, plaaaa plaea it in the 
atanpad, aalf-addreaaed envelope which we have provided and sail it to ua. 

Ihaok you in advance for your aaalataaea in thla inportant atudy. 



Cordially, 




luaaall Thornton 
Coordinator 
Sociology of Education 
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Enclosure 



SCHOOL awroa m&i ppincip/»l onsnoiiiAiRE 

PART I: To BE cjompleted by ppincipal 



Sponsored by the Graduate PmpM in the Sociology 

OF BXJCATIW OF THE rjN!V.-.PSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 



GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING THE QUESTIONNAIRE 



!• You will find that each section of the questionnaire can be completed 
rather quickly. Please follow the instructions very carefully when 
they are given. 

2« If you have difficulty in answering any question, please give your 
best estimate or appraisal. If, after responding to a question, you 
would like to comment on it please do so by writing in the margin. 

3. Unless otherwise indicated, please check only one response to each 
question. 

4. In completing the questionnaire, you may wonder about the nuoiber system 
used and the occasional card number in parentheses. These procedures 
have been used to facilitate the I.B.M. tabulation of the data. 

5. Please provide us with your name and the name of your school, as well 
as the school system and city or town in which it is located in the 
space below. 

6. The questionnaire is composed of two parts; Part I, which you are re- 
quested to complete, and Part II, which may be delegated to some other 
qualified person. When both parts have been completed, please fold 
them and mall them to us in the enclosed self-addressed, stamped en« 
velope. 



Name School 



School Syst em 



Location 



VAKT 1 
Section J% 



Please iudicitc vhr:tl.'>r <»rrh of Uie follri-^ihfi f;tfitt«U'ntfi If or ^ 

not charccL<ir5KtJc v^^s-r pchool *: Ij: ^J,5.'"f: >1^!.0)^ ^ 4i " 

Please <Io f,ri by putU'j'^ »:x^' in th« ^jo>; TJhD^ iK.^t '>^:^2vJ;»f!r5 « % m 

how Che *:laUivnt np]*U<,a to youi school. I'ler.sr. tt:.c the fol- ^ vh « C 

loving caLof'ories: £ S « « 

O « Vj u 

1) 8t.»tt.»TT»cnt is very r.l-.irncterictic of thin school. m {J -g 

2) st'/i L':'/;nr. ie so-.tc ^ '/ic-t chai^ictcrirtlo of this- school. o g g ^ o ^ 

3) GtPXifAtLUt is sf;P''Vhnv. tmciiarrot<r'?«:!.ic of this school* 

4) rtritcntc.ot is very uncharacteristic of this 6chool» 12 3 4 



IN THIS school: 



11. 


it is important that the pupile he quiet and orderly at 
all tiince* 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


12. 


cor*«petition between students is encouraged. 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


13. 


there is a prescribed curriculum t^liich all teachere at 
a given grade level ai*e expected to follow. 


□ 

1 — I 


n 

1 1 


n 


□ 


14. 


it is iirportaot that children learn to work tofjethcr in 
a group* 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


15, 


it ia isAportant that the children be neat and clecn at 
all times. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


16. 


aditrinifltratora and teachers try to guide the pupils to 
what is morally right and wrong. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


17. 


rules are used only as a guide to behavior and enforce- 
ment is mitigated by individual circumstances. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


la. 


parents* wishes about school policy arc sought and given 
serious consideration. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


19. 


one of the teacher*c most important functions is keeping 
Older. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


20. 


pupils follow much the sane basic schedule each day. 


□ 




□ 


□ 


21. 


parents take steps to help thcii* children whenever a 
learning problem is brought to their attention. 


□ 




□ 




22. 


pupils seem to lone their curiosity as they progress from 
kindergarten to the highest grade. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


23. 


the ability to tnemorisie material is extremely necessary 
if a pupil la to dp well« 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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24. it ic iinportanr th^.t the pupil;; ;»vc polite und have cooct 

25. punctuality end tUo cMlity to stick to a tnok am tvo 
of the iaoj?t irr-porL/jnt habits which arc learned, 

26. it is felt that a sloppy student usually doee cloppy work, 

27. teachers do most of the talkini; in class. 

28« parents have a clear expectation of vrtist they wish the 
school to accoTAplish with their children. 

29. fl wcll-grooned ctiident usually does better in school than 
nn vnkeotpt student. 



30. 



it is generally thought best if the children stay in their 
seats while clans is in cession. 



31. creativity and the ability to express oneself are of 
utmost ioportfince. 

32. occasional failure is considered to be beneficial for the 
pupils. 

33. pupils nay move fro© place to place only with permission 
from the staff. 

3^4 a primary educational goal is to teach the child the 
skills and knowledge necessary for functioning in the 
adult world. 

35. it is frequently r.ccessary for the teachers to let the 
pupils know who is the boss. 

36. pnrpnts often disagree with the v;ay the administrators 
and teachers carry out their jobs. 

37. children are encouraged to help each other with their 
work in class. 

38. pupils arc often sent on errands within the school by 
thcris elves . 
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□ 
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□ 


1 — 1 

LJ 


1 — 1 
LJ 


1 1 

LJ 


1 — 1 
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□ 


□ 

1 — 1 


□ 
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□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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□ 


□ 


□ 
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39. 


pupils are freciiently given opportunities to rij-.kc- their 
own decisions. 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


40. 


the teacher's primary function is to teach basic skills 
and concrete knowledge. 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


41. 


conforwity to all school rules is very impoi-tant. 


■ □ 


□ □ 


□ 




aiversxcy m fituaent abilities is recognize! and pro- 
grams are tailored to these individual necdc. 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 




teachers, especially in the early primary grades, act 
as substitute n:others. 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 




before pupils, ef^pecially very younj; ones, can learn 
they oust be taught to sit quietly and pay attention. 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 




pupils arc often given extra work to do at recess or 
after school if they behave badly in class* 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 




teachers often discuss with inipils what kind of projects 
they would like to do. 


□ 


□ □ 






parents^ wishes tbout overall school policy are sought 
and given serious consideration. 


□ 


□ □ 


1 — 1 
U 


Aft 


children arc supervised at all tlwes to prevent any 
trouble. 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


A9. 


administrators and teachers have a responsibility to 
help the pupils get along with other children. 




□ 


50. 


strict enforcement of the rules is necessary to prepare 
the pupils to follow the rules in adult life. 




□ 


51. 


the principal often talks to the pupils Informally in 
his office and in the halls. 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


52. 


1 regularly consult with the teachers concerning the 
development and planning of changes in school policy. 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


53. 


order in the classroom must be obtained before learning 
can begin* 


□ 




□ 
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54. pupilc need wriLlcn pennlssiosi to be out of the cUssroon 
during the class tlae. 

55. thci-c nre specific rulee and regulationf? to how the 
children arc to move fron clafiBroom to clansroora or froni 
clcssroon to the outside^ 

56» we arc^ very successful in developing the t>T>c of pupils 
we vent. 

57* we try to get all the pupils to develop pretty much the 
same characteristics. 

58. the same problem is handled different ways for different 
pupils. 



Thank you for completing Section A of the Questionnaire. Plcanc now complete Sections 
so^dcslrc ^^^^ questionnaire over to one of your assistants If you 
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pa);t I 

Section B 



Ins true tion.T 



^ Please jnt'icAtc v.iilclj 55:15 of c act i of th<» follcwla^ pairi? of j?t.:t tn^nts bt'<it ttcrcrlbe 
j thlc school. It is rp.iilzod that ii, certnln ir.-ii.MroF. both /.l renew Us r;a>-^ilTi'.cril)" 
school, but please c);ocV. the ono vhich b«.r,t dc5:?:^ibe 
a very difficvlt one. 



your 

it, ov* n tiu-K!£:h the ch.jjcc mny be 



IN TftiS SCHOOL: 

59. Eech child is evaluated in cor.iparlson 
to: 

(1) his owii pr:ftt perfomance. 

. (2) Bcrae standard group tiornt* 

60. T!i€ ability to! 

(i> ttetr.orizc Material is the most 

Important ability needed to 
earn good grades* 

(2) tmdersCand the underlying 

principles of the material Is 
the most Importaat ability 
needed to earn good grades. 

61. The principalis primary job is to: 

(1) be an innovator of change* 

(2) run the school along the 

lines that already exint* 

62. It is felt that: 

(1) •ll children ought to learn 
at about the same rate. 

(2) each child ought to be allowed 

to learn at his or her own 
•peed. 

63. The most valued teacher is the one 
who: 

^ (1) can keep order and quiet in 

the classroom. 
(2) ts warn and nurturing to the 

children. 

64. The teacher's primary function is to: 
(1) present material to the pupils 

and get them to remenber it. 

(2) create an atmosphere in which 
the pupils will learn by 
tbenaelves. 

65. Learning it: 

_ (1) A serious matter and Involves 
A lot of hard work for both 
the teacher and the pupils. 

(2) exciting and interesting and 

should be enjoyable for both 
the teacher and the pupils. 



66. A primary objective ic to: 

(1) develop the potential of each 

child iv the fullc-yL. 

(2) tfi^»ch the chllcir< a hov to get 

along in the adult t^orld. 

67. Children: 

(1) cm fiuccccd in school no natter 

vhat their background. 

(2) often come from f;uch a disad- 

vantai;ed btckground that they 
can rarely succeed in school. 

68. learning is thought to be enhanced 
when classes are organized so that: 
(1) children of like ability are 

placed together. 

(2) children from sevetal ability 

levels are grouped together. 

69. A primary objective is to: 

(1) teach the children basic 

knowledge and skills. 

(2) develop the Individual per- 
sonalities of the children. 

70. Rjplls are encouraged: 

(1) to develop along similar 

lines. 

^ (2) to develop along different 

lines. 

71. Pupils who behave differently from the 
majority of other pupils £**e: 

<1) allowed to do so, as long as 

serious problems don't arise. 

(2) are encouraged to change their 

behavior to conform to the 
other students. 

72. Potential disciplinary problems are 
best handled by: 

(1) telling the pupil what will 

happen to him if he continues 
to behave in a particular way. 
. (2) telling the pupil why he 

shouldn't behave in a partlcu*. 
lar way. 



Please now complete Section 0. 



PAKT 1 
tcctiorx C 



( 



Please cc.Ri>I<te the follo:^;ing two qaejjtioiis. 



(Card IT) 

11. Appro-:lrc:.itely whot pcrcenlfij^c of the 

pupils Jn your ncl ool would you cl.'j*5fi3fy 
as discipline prohlcn's? 
r - _ ....-^ ^^^^ uLiidentc are discipline 
probT<55 , 

13. Of all the discipline problon't you handle » 
approxiantcly wJiat percent fi.'^e von Id you 
attribute to: (liotct some problons oay 
fall into more than one catfi;ory nnd thus 
the total may be more than 1007.. ) 

% Problems w5th subject t^sterial such 

a« reading, language ski I Is , or 
nath. 

X Problems in getting along with other 

pupils in school. 

% Problems in getting fllon^ with 

teachers in school* 

% Problcrais in adjusting to school 

rules and regulations;. 
X Problems related to a neg.ttive atti- 
tude toward school and school 
achievement. 

% Problems related to nogative fatally 

attitudes tovrard school which af* 
f«cts the pupil's behavior in 
school. 



Instructions 

r'leasc now provide the following background 
infomatlon about yourself. 



(Card III) 

11. How many years have you been the principal 
of this school? years 

13. Ilave you ever been the principal of 

another school » either elementary or sec- 
ondary? 

(1) Ho 

(2) Yea 

If yes, for how many years? 
years 

16. How nany years of teaching experience have 
you had? years 



115. VHint. in Tho hir;h<»r.l iV,'^ree you 

^ (I) nchool t^<:i*rec 
(?) brtdiclorf: dof;rec 

(6) WAotcr^v 30 hour^ or 

more of ^»/Jdirjonal grad- 
u;„t<« work 

(5) doctor's degree 

19. Tn vuat x,;,ri: of the United Stater, 
is ihc infitltution from which you 
reccivc.'l your hirhcsi ocgree lo- 
cal cd : 

(1) Northeast 

(2) Southeast 

(3) Midwest 

[ (A) Southwest 

(5) l-'arwest 

20. When were you born? 



22. Are you: 

(1) Male 

(2) Female 

23. Mitp.t is your race? 
(1) White 

(2) Black 

(3) Oriental 

, (4) Puerto Rican 

(5) Other (please specify) 



24. Vhat li your marital status? 

, (1) single 

(2) married 

(3) separated 

(^) divorced 

(5) widowed 



Thank you very mucli for your 
assifitnnco. You may nov; turn the 
quest ionnni re over to an assistant 
for completion* 
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STHooL cofnixr mm-, priicip/^l niESTioMriAF'^ 

PART 11: To BE cof^PLETEn by ppincipal or assisiw 



Sponsored by i\e r-pAmiATE Ppogram in the fociaopY 

OF EnUCATION OF WE 'VilVEPSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 



GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMn.ETING THE QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. You will find that each section of the Questionnaire can be completed 
rather quickly. Please follow the instructions very carefully when 
they are given* 

2. If you have difficulty In answering any question, please give your 
best estimate or appraisal* If, after responding to a question, you 
would like to comment on it please do so by writing in the margin* 

3* Unless otherwise indicated, please check only one response to each 
question • 

4* In completing the questionnaire, you may wonder about the number system 
used and the occasional card number in parentheses. These procedures 
have been used to facilitate the I.B.M. tabulation of the data. 

5. Please provide us with your name and the name of your school, as well 
as the school system and city or town in which it is located in the 
space below* 



— School ^ 
School System Location 



PAKT II 

Posit ica of Perso:^. rilling Out Tliir. Sftct5on 



^ tnst riicMo n s 

Please provi^" us x/Jth tls'? follov;ir.ii inforn/iHon. Ivhcn you f»rc nMo ro piovidc tl»c 
PKact Infoni.'ition roqucf^t^.J, plefifte ilo f.o. If, Un^r-vct, you nrc net: r.blo Lo provide 
tho t:X«?ct infoix-^atlon, pl(.e.sG pive us >s\.r be?;*, tsrl* r.-.ti:. 



(Card av) 

11. For onch j'rrde ront»Ti wf<t in 

your f£|i£'ol , plFf7si: iVTt 'LhVToI/il 
number of pupils in e.-'ch grado «mcl 
tht: number of clsKfjfti at that f»JCi»clc 
level* 



Kunber of 
Pupils 


Thonber of 
Classes 


K 




1 




2 




3 




4 




5 




6 




7 




B 




9 




10 




11 




12 




total 





(Card V) 

11. Please place an *'X" next to the 

services v^ich are available to the 
students in this school* 



psychological testing 
psychological counseling 
remedial reading 
special education for 

the retarded 
annual medical check-ups 
annual dental check-ups 
annual hearing check-ups 
annual vision check-ups 
free brcakfastN 
free lunches 
free fQilk 
speech therapy 



How many full>tiiv.o , salaried teachers 
•re currently on the teaching staff 
of this school? 

^^^^ full-time, salaried teachers 



26. llov- nany of thof^o tof-.choro arc won? 

full-t-iuo, salr.ried nale te.'schers 

28. Plo.-sc place on "X" next to tho facil- 
itii^o in the follouiirg lir.f that arc 
present in this school. 

gyian.-»s ixim ^ 

evirtiuing pool _ 

cafeteria 

libr.nry 

lanf',i»age labs - , 
rcAcUng labs 

vocational shop ^ 

science room 

home economics room 



37. riear>e estimnte the total physical size 
of your school building (or buildings) 
in square feet. 
aquare feet 



Hov7 many part- time, salaried and /or 
volunteer teachers are currently on 
the teaching st&ff of this school? 

part-timo salarsd and/or 

volunteer teachers 

46t Ple/»se place an "X" In column I if the 
following professionals are present in 
this school full-titnet and place an 

cft^"'"^^ II ^^^y present 
part-time* 

I II 
full- part- 
time time 

medical doctor 

nurse 

reading specialist 

librarian 

psychologist 

R^J^^Jince counselor 
speech therapist 
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61. How jnnny of the full-tfpiQ rfj^^rica 
tcr.c hcrr> »^re nt.u thi'\ year? ~" 
Ticw tc/Jc iu-rii 

63. Kow manv the sabrjcd 

tone hen? i-.avc eovvoc in tUisTcTiool^ 

^ ifcSR th;m I year 

1 to 5 yon? s 

6 to 10 yoc-wr. 

1 11 to 20 yonr« 

V.l to 30 yc&rs 

TOTAI. njmVR 



64. How nany of the full-tiiiic teachers 
are: 

Caucasian 

Black or rei,ro 

Puerto Rican 

Oriental 

Other 

TOTAL miMBKR 

65. How many of the full^tlwe salaried 
teachers on the staff of tHic 
school have a graduate level degree 
(e.g. KA, MS, Ea.D, Ph.D)? 
teachers with graduate 

degrees 

66. Please list the number of the fol- 
lowing support ivc personnel present 
in this school • 

secretaries 

^ receptionists 

custodians 

non-teachtug assistants 

74« Are there departinent heads or grade 
chairmen in this school? 

(1> Yes 

(2) No 

(Card VI) 

11* What percentage of the students at- 
tending tMs school were assigned 
on the baJBis of: 

residentf^l boundaries? % 
bussing from outside the 

residential boundaries? 7* 

parental desire? T L 
other? (please specify) 

M % 

(b) % 



TOTAL 



100 % 



43. 



?.l, )Vw nany lr;i «. ff^v fttud^^-nts oJil this 
j,cliCol ri'colvo til?*; yocv? 
tranr.tor stut»o,'it?: 

23. Arp^'oxinaLcly \*h.''.t /ercciit.sfie cf the 
elomciitr.ry r.c Itool ^cge ch'Jdi'en residing, 
tdthin the f.lUnOnnco bouiularios of 
this school: 

actually xittf.nd this school? % 

nrc* burred to jnihlic schools 

outside tho houndnrles? 7. 

attend psrochi-.^l schools? % 

attend other private school^)? X 

TOTAL 100 t 

31. Approximately what perccntr.j'jr of the 
students attending this school come 
fron familios receiving some form of 
welfare assistance? 7. 

33. Approximately vhat percentage of the 
students attending this school reside 
in: 

public housing projects? % 

private ap/irtiaent buildings? Z 

row houses? X 

twin houses? % 

single houses? 

TOTAL 100 % 



Please indicate what percentage of the 
students attending this school are: 



Caucasian? 
Black or Nc^ro? 
Puerto Rican? 
Oriental? 
Other? 

TOTAL 



7. 

"7. 



100 



% 



53. Please indicate what percentage of the 
students attending this school are: 

Protestant ? 7. 

Catholic? % 
Jewish? 1 

Other? % 

TOTAL 100 1 

61 • Wliat is the annual per pupil cxpendi«* 
turc of this school? $ 
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65. Is the school buDdinj: utiJlr.c.l by 
fittulcnt.*. r-r cornr>unity f;ro.»pft for 
speclal yrcy^:rniiiii or octivXtiej; 
during die evt^ninj; hours i;c\d cn 
wcek-cnt! ,? 

O) yf^?, regularly 

(2) vol;, occaplor.ally 

(3) no, never 

66. PlcafiC' indicate at whioh gradft 
levels rl*;.ucl«rd achlovcuiont teoCs 
arc adtnlnlsiered. (T'louse chock 
all that are appropriate,) 

(I) kindergarten 

(2) first grade 

(3) second grade 

, (A) third grade 

, (S) fourth grade 

. (6) fifth grade 

(7) sixth grade 

67. What tfane do the students start 
school in the morning? 
A.M. 

71. What tine do the students leave 
school «t the end of tlie day? 
P.M. 

75. Are teachers In this school re- 
quired to write evaluations of 
their students* progress? 
(I) yes, with every report 

card 

(^) yes, but not with every 

report card 
(3) no 

76. Which officials arc prixnnrily re- 
sponsible for handling discipline 
in this school? (You nay check more 
than one of the following.) 

principal 

assistant principal 

^ gufdnnce counselors 

specially assigned teachers 

, iiKlividual teachers 

other (please specify) . 



(Card VII) 

11. Arc rKi't-nit. notifii^d if their rhi}d is 
rer'<\Ttr,ny Liv:»n( Irotii this /jchool? 



(1) yen 

(2) yos 

(3) no 



12. Ave '.TTittcrj otctir.of! required fro:n 
pnrentfi to explain r. child's absence 
from school? 

( 1 ) yon , h 1 v& 

(2) yes, so.nc'tiTTses 

(3) no 

13. Does this school have a formal dress 
code? 

(1) yes 

(2) no 

14. Is student traffic in the corridors 
monitored and kept moving in single 
directions? 

(1) yes 

(2) no 

15. Are sttidents renuired to have passes to 
be in the corridors between classes? 
(1) yes 

(2) no 

16. Are parents notified if their child is 
suspended from school? 

(1) yes 

(2) no 

17. Are parents required to come to school 
if their child is suspended? 

(1) yes 

(2) no 

18. Are students allowed to enter the 
building before school in the morning? 
, (1) yes, alv/ays 

(2) soroetitnes* at staff member's 

discretion 
^ (3) no, never 

19. Does the building I'cmain open after 
school hours for use by the students? 
(1) yes, always 

(2) yes, sometimes 

(3) no 
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20, Doos this sch<^ol spf»n*-.or an after- 
noon tjporr.c proj'»ra!n for siuJonLs? 

(1) yos 

(2) no 

21» At what ^rndf; level is it pojjsibic 
for a f:iii<5ont to rec<»ivc .i iailitin 
gTAdft for the flr&t t^.-.e? 
grndft 

22, Does this school have a progrcjn 
for tr<<cV:ing student;? within grade 
levels? 

(1) no 

(2) yes 

If yon 9 for vhich student:; 
does this system apply? 

1) for al) students 

2) for the best stu- 
dents only 
3) for the poorest 
students only 
^ 4) for the tnentally 
or physically 
handlcftppcd only 
5) other (please 
specify) 



At vhat grade level docs this 
tracklnfi start? 



Please indicate vhich of the fol- 
lowing factors are used In deter- 
mining vhich students get ^assigned 
to a particular track. (You may 
check more than one.) 

achievement test scores 

school grades 

^ intelligence test scores 

teacher recommendations 

parent conferences 

disciplinary problems of 

students 

mental or physical dis- 
abilities 
other (please specify) 



34. IVs l^.-:. fchcol c: -;'iionrcd ovy of. the 
folio- pro!.]<".' \'iih oiudorLs (Ui^Jnr, 
ihii' '."Ji'.'.il yC'.'iVV (V]€:nfi<' chock tbAl 
h«ve occt»rr<*d. ) 

(1) rr.U)ki;'f; c-ynrottos 

(/.) ii.se of (Irur,^. 

('•) r;:<:i.'i1 levf/Jon 
C^s) phyri'crl vi^'1c:K;c I'ithin 
school 

(5) phvwici'l violenre while 

travel int; 10 school 
(6) vand/:lj**ri 

35. How vr\i^y bond (or /id<'it30* al nill«:j»c) 
issu-ifi hp.i the dirtricr in which thir 
school ic located voted on during the 
last 5 years? 

bond or tillage issues 

37. Kov; many of those issues were approved 
by lite voters? 
wore approved 



TIIANK YOU FOR YOUR ASSIST AKCF. IN COMPICTTNG THIS QUl-STIOIWATRE» Wc/uld you now mall the 
two parts of this questionnaire to us in the enclosed strtiped« self«-.iddressed envelope? 
Would you also please enclose in this envelope fi bli^nk report card (or evaluation form) 
used by this school and any student and/or teacher handbooks vhich are distributed in 
this school? 
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Appendix B 
Teacher Questionnaire 



UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA 

PHILADELPHIA 19104 



Grai ite School of Education 



Ottr Teacher t 

The Sociology of Education Program at tlie University oT Pennsylvania 
is conducting research on the adjustment of children to school during the 
early grade levels. As one Dart of this study, it is necessary for us to 
examine some of the differences between schools in our society. The en- 
closed questionnaire was designed to collect information from kindergarten 
and first grade teachers as to some of these possible di f?erences. 

We are asking for your assistance in this part of the study by pro- 
viding us with the requested information about how your school and your 
classroom operate. Please answer the questionnaire in terms of only the 
class of pupils you are teaching this year. If you are teaching more than 
one class of pupils, please answer the questions with reference to the 
^"'9?*'^ you teach. (If you do not teach children at the kindergarten 

or nrst grade level, please provide us only with the information requested 
on the inside cover of the questionnaire and then return the questionnaire 
to us.) 

All of your individual responses will be held in the strictest con- 
fidence. They will be seen only by the researchers working on the project. 
To further insure the confidentiality of the data, no identification of any 
school or any individual will be made in anjr presentation^f the study. 

We do, however, need to have individual teacher names and the name of 
the individual schools in order to relate the information obtained through 
this questionnaire to certain other infornation we will collect a';Out the 
schools in our sample. Please provide your name and the name of your school, 
as well as the school system and city or town in which it is located in the 
space provided on the inside cover of the questionnaire. 

When you have con^leted the questionnaire, please place it in the 
stamped, self-addressed envelope which we have provided and mail it to us. 

Thank you in advance for your assistance in this important study. 

Cordial ly, 

/ ■ • ■ ^' ■ 

Russell Thornton 
Coordinator 

Sociology of Education 
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SCHOOL COflTEXr a'fAe: 7EACHEP QUESTIOflf^fllPE 



Sponsored by the Ciradijate Program in -the v^ciology 

OF FniJrATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PfeNNSYLVANIA 



GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING THE QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. Youwn find that each section of the questionnaire can 
be completed rather quickly. Please follow the instruc- 
tions very carefully when they are given. 

2. If you have difficulty in answering any question, please 
give your best estimate or appraisal. If, after respond- 
ing to a question, you would like to connsnt on it please 
do so by writing in the margin. 

3. Unless otherwise indicated, please check only one response 
to each question. 

Incompleting the questionnaire, you may wonder about the 
numbering system used and the occasional card number in 
parentheses. These procedures have been used to facilitate 
the I.B.M, tabulation of the data. 

5. Please provide us with your name and the name of your school, 
as well as the school system and city or town in which it is 
located in the space below. 

6. When you have completed the questionnaire please fold it and 
"Mil It to us in the enclosed sel f -addressed, stamped envelope. 



School 



School System Location 



J do not teach either kindergarten or first-grade children, 
ana am returning the unanswered questionnaire to you. 



Part I 

Section A 



Instructions 



c :i of the foliow^ng statements is jr is not characteristic of 
your classroom as it operates this yg^ar > Please check the one 
response that best describes how the statement aoolies to your 
classroom, please use the following response categories: 

1) statement is very characteristic of my classro^Mii 

2) statement is somewhat characteristic of my classroom 

3) statement is somewhat uncharacteristic of my classroom 
k) statement is very uncharacteristic of my classroom 
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IN KY CLASSROOM: 



(Card I) 



11. 


f «• 19 1 Ill^Vt Vdllb kllvk LIIC UUv t W %IU 1 C W 

and orderly at all times* 


1 — 1 

□ 


1 — 1 

□ 


1 1 

u 


1 \ 

U : 


12. 


competition between students is encouraged* 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ ' 


13. 


there is a prescribed curriculum which the 
administrators expect teachers at my grade 
to follow* 


□ 


□ 




□ ; 


a. 


it is important that children learn to work 
. together in a group* 


□ 




□ 


□ : 


15. 


it is important that the children be neat 
and clean at all times* 


□ 


□ 


□ 


i 1 • 




I try to guide the pupils to what is morally 
right and wrong* 


□ 


□ 


□ 


rn : 


17. 


rules are guides to behavior and need not be 
enforced strictly^ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


18. 


the parents* wishes about classroom policy 
are sought and given serious consideration* 


□ 




□ 


□ 


19. 


one of my most innportant functions is keeping 
order. 




□ 


□ 




20. 


pupils follow ,)retty much the same basic schedule 
each day* 


□ 


□ 


□ 


P i 




IH KY CLASSROCi'i: 



21. parents tako t.tspc to help their chi fdren whenever i — i • . , , 

a learning problem is brought to their attention. | | ■ j ■ * 



! I 



22, pupils seem to loss their curiosity as the year i r , , 

progresses. I ! 'I 

23. the ability to manorizc material is extremely l j | r ■ j - 

necessary i'. a. pupil is to do well. | [ j [ | j [ 

2k, it is important that the pupils are polite i 1 j . , r- 

and have good manners. j j j | 

15. punctuality and the ability to stick to a task 

are two of the most important habits which are ! I I i I ! f 

learned. I ! 1 j \ i !_ 

26. it is felt that a sloppy student usually does I : ' < , 

sloppy work. LJ U □ 

27. I do B»st of the talking in class. | } 

28. parents h«ve a clear expectation of what they t , 

x'Ash rrxi to acromplish with their children. j | } | | j 

29. I feel that a woll-groomad student usually does i 1 . . ? , — . 

better in school than an unkempt student. j | [■ | j j 

30. I feel that it is b«st if the children stay in I 1 i ^| • 1 i [ 

their seats while class is in session. j i j | j [ | j 

31. creativity o».d the ability to exoress onself i , , — ^ , , 

are of utrsost iciportance. | j | j | I j | 

32. occasional failure is considered to be beneficial f — 1 1 — i I i i i 

for the pupils. Li Li 1_J L_j' 
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IM HY CLASSROOM: 

35* pupils may move from piace to place only with my 

I permission* 

1 i 

I 3^. a primary educational goal is to teach the child 

I the skills and knowledge necessary for functioninq 

i in the adult v;orld. 

35. it is frequently necessary for ttts to let the pupiis 
know who is the boss. 

35. the children arc encouraged to help each other 
with their work in class. 

'7. pupils are often sent on errands within the 
school by themselves. 

38. pupils arc frequently given opportunities to 
make their own decisions. 

39. I feel that my pri lary function is to tei^ch 
basic skills and concrct^^ knowledge. 

k conformity to all school rules is very important. 

41. diversity in student abilities is recognized and 
the programs arc tailored to these individual 
needs. 

^^2. I try to act as t substitute rcothcr to the 
chi Idrs^n. 

'^3. the pupils are given extra work to do at rrc<sss 
or after school if they behave badly in class. 

^H. I often discusj, with the pupils what kind ol 
projects they would like to do. 



□ □□□ 
□□□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 
□□□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 



r- 



□ □ □ □ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 

□ □□□ 
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!H MY CUSSROOH: 

the parents* v/ishos about over-all school policy 
are sought and given serious consideration* 

^iS. before pupils can learn, they must be taught to 
sit quietly and pay attention* 

k7» the children are sup<*rvised at all times to 
prevent any trouble. 

^3. I have s responsibility help the pupils 
get along with other children. 

^f9* 1 fci:» that strict enforcement of classroom 
rules is necessary to prepare the pupils to 
follc^f the rules in adult life. 

50 • I and other teachers are regularly consulted by 
th^ adonnistrators concerning the development 
and planning of changes in school policy* 

51 o order in the classroom must be obtained before 
learning can begin* 

I am very successful in developing the type of 
pupils I v/ant*. 

53* I try r.c yat dil the pupils to develop pretty 
auch th3 seme characteristics* 

f'-'//. the same problem is handled different ways 
for different puoflc, 

55» I have specific rul*s and regulations on how 
the pupils are to move from classroom to 
classroom or from classroom to outside* 

5o* I often make substantial changes in the cur- 
riculum set down for my grade level by the 
administrators* 



□ □□ 
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□□□ 


□ 
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□ 


□□□ 


□ 


□ □□ 


□ 


nno 


□ 


□□□ 
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□□□ 


□ 


□□□ 
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Part I 
Section B 



Instructions 



Pleace indicate which one of each of the f ollowin^r pairs of statements st de- 
scribes your classroom. IL is realized that in certain instances both stlt^Eents rrav 
describe your clasr.roor.:, but pleasa check the one which best describes it even thou^rb 
the choice may be a ve>y difficult cne. 



In 
59 



So. 



sriy clafisrcom: T 

> Each child is evaluated in coBriparisont ; 55. 

1) to his own past perfonrance, j 

^) to a standard grout) norm. 

^ I 

The ability to: ! 

1) mecio-rize iinaterial is the most ; 

important ability needed to earn- g-y 

good grades. : , 

2) understand ti;o underlying prin- i 

ciples of che i!:ai:erial is the 
most irflportant ability needed 

to earn good g -ades. ; 



61. 



\62. 



I feel the principalis primary .job 
should be to: 

be an innovator of change. 

run the school along the lines 

that already exist. 

I feel that: | 

^) all children ought to learn at i 

about the same rate. 

^) each child ought to be allowed 

to learn at his or her own rate/ 

63, I feel that the best teacher is the ^ 
one who: j 

^) can keep order and quiet in the i 

classroom. 

2) is warm and nurturing to the 

children . 

6k. 1 try to: 

1 ) present material to the pupils 
and get them to remember it. 
create an atmcsDhere in which 
the pupils will* learn by them- 
selves. 

65. Learning is: 

1) a serious matter and involves a 

lot of hard work for both me 
and the pupils. 

^) excitinfj anc- Interesting and 

should be en.ioyable for^both me 
and the pupils. 



( 



68. 



I am more concerned with: 

1) developing the jiotential of 

each child to the ful.lest. 

?) teaching the children how to 

get along in the adul^ v/orlc. 

Children: 

1) oan succeed no matter what 

their backgroiind. 
2) often come from such a disad- 
vantaged background that they 
can rarely succeed. 

Learning is enhanced when classes arei 
organir.ed so that: j 

1) children of like ability are i 

placed together. ! 

^2) children from several ability i 

levels are grouped together. 

69. A primary objective is to- i 
^) teach the children basic know- 
ledge and skills. : 

2) develop tne individual verson^ 

aii\.es of the childrerr. 

70. Pupils in my class: ! 
1) are encouraged to develop along 

similar lines. 

2) are encouraged to develop along 

different lines. " 



71* Pupils who behave differently from 
the majority of other pupils are: 
1) allowed to dc lo^ as long as 

serious problems don't arise. 
^2) are encouraged to change their ! 

behavior to conform to the 

other students. 

72, Potential discipline problems are 

best handled by^ | 

1) telling the pupil what v/ill 

happen to him if he continues 
to behave in a particular way. 
2) telling the pupil wir7 he should 



not behave in a particular way.j 



Instructions 

Please answer the following items per- 
taining to your kinder.^arten of first 
grade class. (If you teach more than one 
class, please answer with reference to 
your largest class.) 



(Card II) 

11. What grade do you teach? 

^1) kindergarten 

2) first grade 

If you teach kindergarten, how 
many of the pupils in this 
class attended sciae fonn of 
nursery school of other pre- 
kindergarten center? 



If you teach first grade, how 
many of the pupils in this 
class have attended kinder- 
garten or some -fom of nursery 
school or pre-k ndergarten? 

l6. Please indicate below hov many boys 
and how many girls are in this class. 

— ^ boys 
girls 

Total number of students 



:22, Some pupils have an excellent moti- 
j vat ion towards school, some have an 
I average motivation, and some have a 

poor motivation. Please indicate 
; below the number of pupils in your 

class who are at each level of mc^ti- 

vation. 

have an excellent motivation 
have a good motivation 
have an average motivation 
have a fair motivation 



32. Because of the frequent "ability 
grouping" of pupils in school, some 
teachers teach pupils at predomindntlv 
one level. V7as this class derived 
from some form of "ability grouping?'' 

1) No 

2) Yes 



If yes, which of the cate- 
gories below best describes 
your class? 

1) high ability group 

2) average ability group 

. 3) low ability group 

^ ^) retarded or other 

special group 

3^. How many of the pupils in your class 
do you feel will eventually drop-out 
of school before finishing high 
school? 



36. How many 'of the pupils in your class 
do you feel will eventually go on to 
some form of higher educational Inr^ti- 
tution after high school? 

38. How many of the pupils in your class 
do you feel are not really" interested 
in school? 



^0. How many of the pupils in your clas;^ 
would you classify as "problem" 
children? 



2. How many of your present class are: 

. White? 

Black? 

Puerto Hican? 

Other non-white? 

Total number of pupils 



have a poor motivation 



50. How many of the puruls in your class 
come from homes where the rAjor bread- 
virmei:' is: 

upper vhite-collar (e.g.. doctor 

lawyer, other professional)? 

lower white-collar (e.g., sales- 
man, clerk)? 

upper blue-collar (e.g., skilled 

or semi-skilled c^anual worker)? 

lovrer blue-collar (e.g.* un- 
skilled mejiual worker)? 

unemployed? 



Total 



Instructions 

We would like to ask you some further 

questions pertaining to your views about i 

teaching, schools, and pupils. Please \ 

answer the foll.ovri.ng questions on these i 

topics. j 



60. Many teachers like to learn as siuch ! 
about their st\id^:nts bez*ore school 
starts as possible, v/hile others pre- 
fer to meet their students at the 
start of the school year vri::ho;it any 
prior knowledge. vJhicli do you pre- ! 
fer? 

^l) to learn about my students 

ahead of time. j 

2) to meet my students at the ! 

start of the school year with- ' 
out any prior knowledge about j 
them. 

61. ^^any teachers have said that they can ; 
tell within a few weeks after school 
starts which students will not do 
very well , while others say it Takes 

a much longer period of time. How J 
many weeks would you say it tSkes you 
to tell this? weeks to tell*^ 



63. How many weeks does it take to tell 
which are the ver?/ rood students? 



65. How many minutes would you estimate 
that it takes your class to "calm 
dovm" at the start of each new school | 
day? (Do not include time hanging up 
coats, etc.) 

minutes to "calm down" 



67. ^Aliat percentage of the scriool day 

would you estimate the pupils in your ! 
class spend in each of the following ! 
types of activities. (Do not count 
the time spent get::ing ready to go 
home . ) j 

j 

% of the time spent with all ! 

the children sea^ed and quiet.* 

% of the time spent with some j 

children standing or moving 
about in individual or group ; 
activity. ; 

J 

of the time spent with all 

children standing or moving 
about. 

100 Total 

73- all the time you spend in school, 
during" an average d.'?.y. what percent- 
age would you say you spend: line 
total should bf- IGOi.) j 

'to of the time spent interacting 

with the nupils? ; 

> 

^ of the time spent in all other 

activities (e.g., hall mon.*'- - 
'':;oring, record keeping, et* .)? 

100 i Total 

(Card III) 

U. Of all the time you spend interacting • 
m.th the students , what percentage of j 
the time would you esoimate you spend:* 

% interacting vd.th the class as 

a whole? 

^ interacting with the students 

in small groups? 

% interacting vath the students 



17. Studies of children have suggested the '^i, 
following factors are iripo:rlant in 
detem:inin/7 academic aciiiereinen": i.n 
school: inborn mer/cal ability, a stin;- 
iilating environment in early child- 
hood, the socio-economic s^at'.is of the 
parents, the child's personality, the 
child's motivation level, and parental 
interest. Please rank these rTactors 
in what you feel is their order of 
importance in detormining academic 
achievement in school. Do this by 
placing a "1" in front of the most 
isiportant, a "2" in front of the ! 
second most important, and so on ; 
through all six. 



inborn mental ability 

a stimulating environment 

socio-economic status of parents j 

child *s personality 

child *s level of motivation 

parental interest 



36. 



29. Some people feel that to get ahead ' 
both in school and in later life (e.g/ 
earn good grades in school, get a 
good job, make lots of moiey), the 
most important requiremen\: is the 
ability to get along with other 
people. Others feel that one need 
only be intelligent and creative. 
Which do you feel is more important 
if a person is to get ahead?' 

^) ability to get along with 

other people 

2) intelligence and creativity 

30. >fliich do you prefer in your students? 

1) I prefer that they have the 

ability to get along with 
others. 

2) I prefer that they are Intel- 

1 irent and cre^-t ive . 



Listed below is a set of educational 
ocjectives or goals for a school or a 
teacher. Please rank them in the 
order of yfhat yoi; feel their irr.port- 
ance should be. Do so by placinr a 
1" before the mos:. Important one. a 
**2'' bei^ore the next niost import.ani: 
one, and so forth thro^ogh ail five of 
the goals or objectives. 



Develop a student's desire to 
think, inquire, and understand* 



Develop an imderstanding of good 
physical and mental health. 

Develop a stiideni's waster;/ of 
basic skills and loiovledge. 

Provide the opportujiity for the 
development of different tiy^es 
of talents and abilities. 

Develop a student's basis for 
making value judgments. 



A teacher is often said tc ha"/e 
authority over the pupils in the 
classroom, Wiat do you feel is the 
basis of this authority? 

1) The teacher is an adult and 

the pupils are not. 

2) The administration and the 

school are behind the teacher. 

3) The teacher knows more than 

the pupils. 

^) The pupils like the teacher, 

5) Other (Please specify.) 



ERiC 
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37^ Vrnat do you consider to be the three I k5 
most important attitudes and the three! 
most important behaviors that are i 
necessary for a p-'ipilxto do well in 
your class? 



Attitudes: 



1* 



2. 



3. 



Below please dravr a sketch of the j 
floor plan of your classroom as it. is i 
arranged the major portion of the day.; 
Indicate student desks or tables, your 
desk, the way both are facinij. dcors, 
windows, and the front and back of zhe 
room, I 



Behaviors • 
1. 



2. 



3. 



lf3.When you are trying to get your pupils 
to develop desirable attitudes and 
behaviors, are you more likely to: 



_^l) give them examples of fgesirable 
attitudes and behaviors, and 
tell them why they should have 
them? i 



2) give them examples of undesir- 
able attitudes and behaviors, 
and tell them vmy they should 
not have them? 

l4lf,V?hen your class moves from the class- 
room to another room in the building 
how does it proceed? 

1) in lines; boys and girls are 

separated 

2) in line::: hoyr. o'vi rl rlr --xC'- 

3) informally 



{ 



Are the pupils assujned to their seats 
or do they choose where tney will sit?; 

l) They choose. 

2) They are assigned. 

If the pupils are assigned, on 
what basis (or bases) is the 
assigrjneht made'' 



50, 



Wo^jQ.d you sav that the parents of mostj 
of the pupils in your classroom are: 

I 

^l) very pleased with the job the 

school is doing for "cneir 
child? 

2) somewhat pleased with the job 

the 5:chboi is doing for their \ 
child? 

3) somewhat displeased with the job' 

the school is doing for their j 
child? I 

schoo . \s doinK. for uheir child'/l 



51. Which of the follcving do you reel it c> , 
is the most ixapc riant that a child 
learn in school? 

^l) oasic knowledge and skills? 

2) how to- "get along" in the 

world? 

52 • Going to school x3 often a strange 

and sometajnes dil'ficxilt event in a i 

child's life. Most children could be: 

said to undergo a process of "adjust- 

ment^* to the school and the clussrooni • 

after they enter them for the first ! 

time and at the start of each nev 

school year. Hov/ many of your class i 

experienced the follovin.'j levels of 163, 

adjustment problems this vear? \ 

i 

pupils had serious adjustsient i 

problems 

pupils had moderate adjustment 

problems 

pupils had slight adjustment 

problems 

pupils had no adjustment 

problems 

Total number of pupils 



60. Every teacher could be said to have 
certain things he or she wants th3 
i>upils to learn by the end of the 
school year. However, not all the 
pupils in 8Jiy one class alv/ays learn 
these things* Generally speaiiing, 
what percentage of your students have 
learned about what you ^.^nt them to 
learn by the end of the school year? 



^ of my pupils have generally 
learned about what\ i 
them to learn by the end of 
the school year, (if you are 
teaching for the first tine 
this year, please indicate 
what percentage of the pupils 
will have l earned what you 
want them to by the end of 
this school vear/f 



Rerarding these things you ^vanl the 
pupils t;o learn, do you feel it ic 
your job to: 

1) make sure *:hat ever^.'* pupil 

learns whav. you want him to 
learn? j 

2) make sure that most of the ! 

pu'^.^ils learn vmat you want tliem i 
to learn? i 

> 

3) t. y to get the pupils to learn 

what you want them to lenrru • 
but not insist that all or most • 
of them learn these things? 

vrnen one of your pupils does a really 
good job on one of his a.^jsignments.. 
how are' you most likely to reward him? 

i 

1) Compliment" him on his work in ; 

front of the class. | 

2) Conroliment him on his work in a ; 

private conversation • j 

I 

3) r'ompliment him on his work by • 

writing something on the paper. ^ 

k) 1 and 2 of the above. 

5) 1 and 3 of the above. 

6) 2 and 3 of the above. 

7) X? 2 and 3 of the above, 

\;hat do ycu generally do about your 
pupils who have a tendency to talk 
too much when they are not supposed 
to? 



67. 



What do you generally do about your \ 
pupils who cause serious disturbances j 
in your class? ; 



10 



71. What are some of the most cornmon pro- ' ih. 
blems you have vith the pupils in yoiu^ 
class? i 



3. 



76. Eoes this school have any intro- 
duction program for children entering 
school for the f'irst time? 



15- 



V^.at is your marital status? 

^1) single 

2) married 

3) separated 

^) divorced 

5) widowed 

How many living children do you have': 
living children 



17. What is the highest academic level 
you have atta'>-^-d? 

^1) high school degree 

2) bachelor \s degree 

3) master's degree 

h) master's degree plus at least 

30 hoiirs of additional graduate 

work 

5) doctor's degree 



^1) No 
2) Yes 



i 18. 



If yes, would you briefly 
describe it? 



vJhat is the total number of years of 
full-time teaching experience you 
have h'.d? 

years 



20- 



iiow many years have you taught a.z 
this school where you are now? 

years 



I 



22. 



I Instructions 

j _ The remainder of the questiorjiaire con- 
sists of ques clone concerning the back- 
ground characteris-cics of school teachers.; 
This infoarmation is needed to compare our 
sample to other samples of teachers which 
have been taken. Please answer the 
following questions. t 



23- 



2k, 



11. Are you: 

^1) female 

2) male 



(Card r/) 



L 



If you are a kindergarten teacher, 
have you ever taught the firsi: grade? 

1) yes 

2) AO 

If you are a first grade teacher, 
have you ever taught kindergarten? 

1) yes 

2) no 

What is your race or ethnic back- 
groimd? 

^1) l*Jh?lte? 

2) Black? 

3) Puerto Rican? 

0 other non- white? 



I 



v;ncn wjre yea oorr/: 
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Appendix C 



Teacher Interview Schedule 
Classroom Learning Form 



ACOCS Study 
Teacher Intftrview Schedule 
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Teacher's Name . Grade Taught 

School School System 



Interviewer 



Place of Interview 
Time Started 



Time Completed 



Interviewer will Identify himself/herself with the following paragraphs;} 

Good (morning/afternoon/evening) . My name is (interviewer's name) » and I am a re^ 
search assistant in ihe Graduate School of Education at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. I am working on a research project examining some of the problems children 
face when they fi»*st start to school. As part of this project, we are obtaining 
some information about teaching and teachers. I would appreciate your assisting 
us in this study. 

Your answers to the questions will be held in the strictest confidence, and will be 
seen only by the researchers working on the project. No individual person or school 
will be identified in any way in any presentation of the information collected in 
the study. I hope you will feel free to be as candid as possible. 



nterviewert Probe the respondent for as extensive and detailed information as I 
ossible for each question. Remember your training! i 



iTo^begin withi I am interested in your general orientation toward teaching. 



1. Would you tell me how you came to choose teaching as a career? 



2. A. What do you find most satisfying about teaching? 



B. What do you find most dissatisfying about teaching? 



3« Docs being a teacher in ( name of school) differ in any way from being a teacher 
in other schools in which you have taught? 

have taught at no other schools. 



Ways it differs (or is similar, if the teacher indicates no difference). 



Now I would like to ask you some questions about your pupils and what you try to \ 
teach them. 



Think for a moment about the types of knowledge and skills, attitudes and values, 
and ways of behaving you expect that students in your class will have acquired 
by the end of the school year. Now, let's take each of these three general 
areas and discuss it separately. 

Al# What types of academic knowledge and skills do you expect the students in 
your class to have acquired by the end of the school year? 



fi^. Approximately what percentage of your students would you say have not realty 
acquired theie academic knowledge and skills to your satisfaction by the 
end of the school year? %. What do you reel are the reasons for 



this? 
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BK What types of attitudes and values do you expect the students in your class 
to have acquired by the end of^ the school year? 



B2. Approximately what percentage of your students %«ould you say have not 

really acquired these attitudes and values to your satisfaction by the end 
of the school year? %, ' What do yoxTfee} are the reasons for this? 



C1» What ways of behaving do you expect the students in your class to have 
acquired by^the end' of the school year? 
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C2« Approximately what percentage of your students would you say have not 
acquired these ways of behaving to your satisfaction by the end of the 
school year? jS7 What do you feel are the reasons for this? 



5* What we appear to be talking about is the successful student. Could you briefl 
give me a general picture of what a successful stu<^ent in your class is like? 



How T wbul? Tilce'^to TaTk'Vrth you about chTlHren**sra7t7ng TcKbolT* 



6. What types of things do you try to convey to your pupils during the first few 
days of school? (Interviewer: Try to get the teacher to describe the first 
few days of school # what she says^ and what she does*) 
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7#A« Host children experience at least some degree of anxiety upon entering school • 
How did this anxiety show itself in your students this year? 



•B« What sorts of things do you do to try to reduce this anxiety? 



8* Thinking about these first few days and weeks of school^ what changes do you 
note in the children during this time? 



.6. 



9* What changes do you note in your behavior toward the children during the first 
few weeks of school? (Interviewer: If teacher has problems understanding 
question, you may suggest that some teachers are very strict at first and then 
ease up. Ask her if this is true in her classroom. Find out why«) 



tO« Some children have trouble distinguishing between behavior which is appropriate 
, in the home and behavior which is appropriate in the school. Have any of your 
students had this problem, what happened, what did you do about it? 
(Interviewer: If it has not happened, ask what would she do if this did occur 
in her class, how would she help the child to make the distinction?) 



II* Some children see the teacher as another mother and treat her tike their 
mother. What methods do you use to teach the child the difference between 
his mother and the teacher? 
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12* After the class has settled down, I assume that there are occasionally problems 
with the children. What things do the children do that are the most bother- 
some? 



13* I am now going to read you a list of some common situations that may arise in 
you r^ lass room. Would you please tell me how you would handle each of these 
situations? 

a) A student who does very poorly in class begins to play with a paper air- 
plane while you are teaching a lesson. 



b) Several students are passing a picture to each other. 
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c) A student gives the right answer to a question, but you feel he really 
doesn't understand why the answer is correct. 



d) A pupil with high ability does only average work in class* 



e) A pupil regularly disrupts the class with jokes and clowning behavior. 
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f) One pupil IS always bossing the other pupils around. 



g) A pupil who often comes to school in inappropriate clothing. 



h) A pupil who does good schoolv/ork, but continually says he doesn't like 
school • 
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i) A pupil who Is oftentimes disrespectful to you* 



\k. If you could choose any type of children to teach, what type would you choose? 
(PROBE: SES, ability level, mixed, etc.) 



15* Some teachers classify themselves as strict in discipline> others classify 
themselves as rather easy. How would you classify yourself in matters of 
discipline? (PROBEs for philosophy behind classification.) 
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t6.A. There has been much talk in education circles in the last few years about thr 
disadvantaged child. Oo you feel that the disadvantaged student Is perma- 
nently hindered from succeeding In school , or can he overcome his background? 



«K«B« What should the school do about these children? 



17* Another Issue much talked about Is the Idea of making learning more fun for the 
child and allowing him freedom to choose what he will learn and at what rate* 
How do you feel about this? 



iTnTEW/TewER TO"*RESFomOEMT:** Thank you veFy^'mUcK To7 your*'t7me anS your*'tKougl7tTuT ^ 
lanswers* We appreciate your cooperation* ^tow may I leave the following forms with i 
.you to be filled out and mailed to us. , 



I nt <>ryi -r\for !r»^tru^t ions ; 

Ask iiow iirpori.*nv c<:cli of th'; foIlo-wMi.^ i*; for; I) children jtist entering th^ 
teacher's c1<%^^ *l the stf^rt of the ich ' 1 yearj oicl ?) for childrci loovJncj the? teacher's 
class at the cnrf* of th(. fcht.ol yftar. t'^e tho follo^-ir.i coder A - very iinport?nt, B = 
fi-xlrly Jroortc-nt, C = not v.* ry unpoi t .••iit , D - not in .%ort.:int. (Note: Be sure th^^ teacher 
lenders t2n»:ls the difference hotv/een tho tv:o points cpf tiro,) 



A> li, C, or D 
that the pvjfi Is • • 
••• f jrst 
enter tho'cfcss, 



A» Pm f » or D 
that the pupi is 
• • • ^j^^? they leave 
the class* 



How important is it that the pupils; 

!!• cocpor«to with oth^r clii Idrcn. 

13* Have good manners. 

IS* be happy • 

17* do what the teacher tctis them. 

19* pay attention in class, 

21. sft still at their desks* 

23* raise their hand to speak. 

25. do *>neat<* schoolwork. 

27* fotlodir the rules of the school. 

29* be able to learn new things. 

31, wait their turn for things. 

33* not talk too much. 

35* ere pleasant and cheerful, 

37 • are not "rowdy, »« 

39* work woll alone, 

k\. work well in a group. 

43* be curious and interested 
in learning new things. 

kS* have respect for their teacher. 

47* be "little ladies and gentleiaen." 

49* appreciate knowledge. 

SK work hard in school. 
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Intervi <'/»cr In s tr t^c t i onut 

\kfH ask which of ih^se 21 thincjs are the 5 inost importunt and the 5 least import«nt 
in each instance* (N:«tc: Be sure and rjivc the tcDchf^r the list of 21 things to refer 
to in selecting the must aiiii least irq^ortant.) 

enter class; with leave cicss with 



55. 


The 


MOST important is number 


57. 


The 


S£COKD most important is number 


59. 


The 


THIRD n*.ost important is num))er 


61. 


The 


FOURTH most important is nuniber 


63. 


The 


FlfTK most important is nurnber 



65. The LEAST important is number 

67. The SECOND least important is number 

69. The THIRD least important is number 

71. The FOURTH least important is number 

73. The FIFTH least important is number 



Interviewer Instructions; 

Now tell the teacher that you would like to find out if there is anything she feels 
it is important that the children begin her class with and finish her class with that 
was not covered by items 11-51. 



EHTER CLASS W IT H 

1. 



1. 



3. 



Interviewer Instructions j 

Teil the teacher that you would now like to hove her complete one (1) Pupil Evaluation 
Form for each student in her class. Inform her that we will compensate her for the time 
involved at the rate of $1.00 for each of the Pupil Evaluation Forms completed. Before 
leaving the appropriate number of Torms with her, go through a sample one to be sure the 
understands what is called for in each question. 



LEAVE CLASS WITH 

1. 

2. 

3. 



Appendix 0 
Pupil Evaluation Form 



UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA 



PHILADELPHIA 19101 



Graduate School, of Education 



Dear Teacher: 

As an accompanying part of this intervieM we are asking you to complete 
one of these PUPIL EVALUATION FORMs for each of the pupils in your class. 

you have more than one class, eeg*, a morniro and an afternoon one, 
please complete the forms for the pupils in the largest class, and indicate 
next to the Grade Level blank at the top of the PUPIL EVALIMTION FORM for 
which class you are completing the forms*) 

We will compensate you for your time at a rate of $leO0 for each of the 
PUPIL EVALUATION FORNs you complete* For this we ask that you provTde us 
with as detailed, complete, and accurate information as possible. 

When you have completed these forms, please mail them to us in the 
accompanying self*addressed, stamped envelope* We will then mail a check 
to you* Please indicate below the amount of this check (based on the rate 
specified above) and to where you would like it mailed* if you have not 
received your check in two weeks from the date you return these forms to 

us, please phone at ' and let us know 

of this oversight* 

Thank you for your assistance* 



Please mail my check tot 
NAME 

SCHOOL 

6RADE LEVEL TAUGHT 

HOME STREET ADDRESS 

CITY OR TOWN 



Sincerely, 




RTsh 



Russell Thornton 
Coordinator 

Sociology of Education 



Enclosure 
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I am to be paid $ 



for the completion of 



PUPIL EVALUATION FORMs. 



Pupil Kftnc 

Pupil Address 
ity or Tovrn 



Teac))Cr Hf^'w 
JJohool 

Grade Vriu/;nt, 



. nntruct lori: 

I/icterf bf»low are factorG rolatcd to pupil I'eljrivior 5i, .}ie cliisf.room. I'lease rait* lliiu pupil 
on ea ch of thfc.*^o, both ir. tojir:. of 1) how or r,iii? wa? a- the in.art of tbe school year and 
?,) how hc: or she ir, now, by placijig an "X" in Die apf^roprjatc- rox. Tlc-ane use the following 
response cate(;oricG; 



1 = aljao*;t always 

2 = usually 

3 - r.onie times 

h = seldon or never 



At the* bci^lmiinfi of the 7\\is pupil is now: 
5'ea}- thin pupil was: 



At 



4> 

a; 



8a; 

H 
ta o 



4^ to 



0) 



w 



o a> 
coo 



11, cooperative wiUi other children, 
13. well-mannered, 
15. happy. 

17. willing to do what he ir^ asked. 

19. able to pay attention in class. 

21, aWe to sit still at hitf desk, 

23. willing to raise his hand to speak, 

25. doing neat schoolwork, 

27. willing to follow school rules. 

''9« able to learn new things. 

31. willing to wait his turn for things, 

33. too talkative, 

35. pleasant and cheerful. 

37. rowdy. 

39. able to work well alone, 

Ul, able to work well in a group. 

i*3. curious and interested in learning. 

if 5. respectful of his teacher, 

U7. acting like a lady or £;entleinan. 

I49. appreciative of knowledge, 

51. a hard worker in school. 



"(Card Ij 



□□□□ □□ 
□ □□□ □ 



□ 


n 








□ 








□ 










□ 


















□ 








□ 


u 


□ 


u 


□ 


□ 


□ 


u 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


n 


n 


□ 


n 


n 


□ 


□ 










□ 






n 


□ 










□ 








□ 




u 






□ 


u 


u 




□ 




□ 


LJ 


1 


□ 


□ 


□ 


J 


□ 


u 


□ 


c 


1 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


n 




i 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 










□ 






n 


□ 










n 


□ 


□ 




□ 












□ 






J 


□ 










□ 




□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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";c no.- like to find out ct^ntihtitj'. fll>rtu!. this puptl'r. |«t^rfinn;)11ty . Please rale 

thin j>::?il oil ench of the tr/iilr. liKlcH l»oth in toxmJi of 1) hew he now conp.ircfi 

with fhii rest of Mir clrse f^m' ^) in Icnin of cUingos clnce ihf jitari the school yci>r. 
Please use t»t^ lol lowing n .ipo^r.Gs : 

A - above averaj^e 

C below averaj^e 

, y 

This pi:pil ii*^ 



con>p/in'f? v'lth the 
rcBL of the class 



I) » lncr»^«'ir<?<l 
n »^ st«yotI Lh.c Hiimc 
Y = decreased 

-..y 

Thi'v pupil has ^ 
since the start o£ the 
cchool yccr In tcrvns of: 



f : 

□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


• □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



53. shyness 

55. ability to get along with olhcirfi 

57. ralKatlvenes!^ 

59m ability to pay attention 

61. independence. 

63. acceptance of authority 

65. level of activity 

67* cheerfulness 

69. acceptance of responsibility 

71. ability to be a leader In a group 



Instructions : 



even though t?cny pupils are not really "problem children" In a general or permanent 
sense » most do have saxne prohl«»ms, small or lar^^c, frofn tlrie to time In school. Now wc 
wouli) like to CKatnine In considerable detail acnio of the problems this particular pupil 
may be having In school. Please answer the following iterus i)crtalnlng to these problems. 



11. Wliat would yoii say this pupil *s 

academic problems are» e.g.» sklllsi 
subjects or t'^sks In which he is not 
particularly proficient or In which 
soooe Isnprovement is needed? 



lU. What would you say ttiis pupil '8 
social problems arc» e.g., areas 
such as getting along with other 
children I minding, etc. in which 
you feel improvement is needed? 



2. 



17, Docs thin \"'.\*}^ havj .ii!> i'2}iL^J}i]?\ 
problems of <:htc:h you v.yc avdref 

1) No 

2) Yea 

If yc«» plfasc list and cxpl^iln, 

1. 



2. 



3. 



20 • Do you feel that this pupil has any 
trouble in understanding what Is 
required of him in school? 

1) No 

2) Yes 

If yec, please explain* 



22. In general » does this pupil: 

. 1) work well without any need of 
praise or encouragement? 

.... 2) need a tsoderarc amount of praise 
or encouragement to work well? 

... 3) need a great deal of praise or 
encouragement to work well? 

23. How Inportant would you say it is to this 
pupil that he make friends with the 
other pupils? 

. . 1) very Important 

. _ 2) somewhat important 

^^^^^^^ 3) not important 



cloos tilts p.spll i\cL .•jlcnj> 
with tha other in<pl1f. hi tho clft^s? 

1) He f,otr, alou': well with 

a! J. the pu7»i)i;* 

2) Hi! f,el6 filonj; well with 

tiior* t ol the pupils. 

3) He r>t?t<. along well with 

sr>:;:e ol the pupils. 

4) }lc yet;; along vtell with 

51?J^ ^iE'^ £!1 iii£ pupils* 

5) He doGg^ not y,et along well with 

any ofc the pupils. 

25. Wiat would you say this pupil's 
ability level Is? 

1) considerably above average 

2) somewhat above average 

3) about average 

. 4) somewhat below average 
5) considerably below average 

26. How Important would you say It Is to 
this pupil that he do well in school? 

1) very important 

2) somewhat Important 
. 3) not important 

27. What kind of educational future would 
you predict this pupil will have? 

_ 1) drop out of school before 
high school graduation* 

2) finish high school. 

3) finish high school and go r>n 

to some form of higher educa- 
tional institution* 

28. Which of the four categories listed • 
below best describes how well this 
pupil fits your Ideal of what a 
pupil in your class should be like? 

^ 1) This pupil fit s exactly my 
ideal of a pupil. 
2) This pupil fits to a large 
exten<: my ideal of a pupil. 
. 3) This pupil fits to a certain 
extent my ideal of a pupil* 

4) This pupil does not fit my 
ideal of a pupil* 



3 



Instntci ion n : 

Kulry to school Is oitwtx a r»trnn(;o .u*d Konietirx"? (U.CiiculL eveui. in a chii<t'*; life. 
All children cculd be saiU to uncl(»ir^,o a proc C'f?r, of ''<i'.ijcrin.enr" to Kchool in vhlch tlu^y 
must leani ceriain thlr.f.r., '*unleaiTi'* oin'iii;, and ch.o^Ci in varicii.*. v,ijys. We would Itko 
for you to novr turn your :;tt"ntlon re ihif; iniptl'r. ".u? juctnxul'* to school during the past 
few montltf! . rlca.oc anav*i?r the foil o-.^'iig question*; i»crt<iinlng to ihin pupil's adjustment 
to school* 



29# In general, how well hns this pupil 
adjusted to the rcquirem<>nts of your 
class? 

1) very well 
2) fairly well 



_ 3) not very well 

30# What ''adjustment problems do you 
feel thl.<; pupil has had d irlng the 
first few months of this school yoai*? 



35. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Please list below the specific changes , 
tf any, you have noticed in this pupil 
sluce the start of the school year. 

I. 



AO. If this pupil could ch'^tngc further, 
in v'hat ways wo:ild you like to see 
hira change? 



A5. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
A. 

5. 



If there is anything else you feel we 
should know about this pupil and how 
he is adjusting to school, please use 
this space to tell us. 



2. 



3* 



Appendix E 
Parent Interview Schedule 
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Parent Interview Schedule 
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Parentis Namei - 



Child's Name- 



City or town-- 



Interviewer- 



Place of Interview** 
Time Started- • 



Time Completed 



iTnterviewer will identify himself/herself with the foliowing paragraphs;) 

Good (morning/afternoon/evening ). My name is (interviewer's name )i and I am 
a research assistant in the Graduate School of Education at the University of 
Pennsylvania. I am working on a research project examining some of the problems 
children face when they first start school. As part of this project, we are obtain* 
ing some information about children who entered either kindergarten or first grade 
this year, I believe your son/daughter (chi Id's name) entered kindergarten/first 
grade this year. May I ask you some questions about this? 

Your answers to the questions will be held in the strictest confidence, and 
will be seen only by the researcher working on the project. Ho individual person 
or school will be identified in any way in any presentation of the information col- 
lected in the study, I hope you will feel free to be as candid as possible. 



Interviewer; Probe the respondent for as extensive and detailed information as i 
possible for each question. Remember your training! ! 



K Please recall for me the day ( name) entered school for the first time this 
year? Was this a kindergarten or a first grade class? 

- - ki ndergarten 



- first grade 



2. Did (name ) attend any kind of preschool group, r. nursery, day care center, or 
a Sunday School? 



No 
Yes 

Nufhber of 

If yes. No* of months days each 

what kinds? Age started? attended week attended? 



a. 

c*^ 
d* 



3* How did you and/or your husband prepare (name) for his/her first day of 
school this year* Try to recall what you did or said* (PROBE: Did 
they visit the^school, talk about it, etc*) 
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k.A^ Many children feel at least a Httle afraid about going to school for the first 
time. How afraid was (name)? 



B. What was he/she most afraid of? 



5. Were you worried about ( name ) going to school for the first time? 

Yes 

No 

Why or why not? 



Please describe for me what ( name|^s ) first day of school this year was like 
(Ask How did he act? How did he feel? Did he look forward to the second 
day of school?) 



Did ( name ) have any part^'cular problems in the first few weeks of school? 

No 

Yes 

If yes, what were they? How was each one handlid? 

Problem Resolution- . ; 

a« ^ ^ 

b. 

c. 

d. 



What problems does (name) have in school now? How are they being handled? 
Problem Resolution 



.if- 

9* In general, how much would you say (name) Hkes school? 



10. What are the things (name) Hkes best about school? 



11* What are the things about school that (name) dislikes? 



12* How does (name ) feel about his/her teacher, i.e* does he/she feel comfortable 
with the teacher, does he/she feel frightened? 
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13. Since (name) started school have you noticed any changes in his/her behavior 
or attituBes? (PROBE) 



\k. I am going to read you a list of characteristics and I would like for you to 
tell me whether (name) (I) is more (active) than his friends, less (active) 
than his friends, or about the same as his friends, and (2) whether ( name ) has 
changed since he/she started school this year* 



Compared to Friends Compared to Self 

More Less Same More Less Same 



Shy 

Talkative 

Independent 

Outgoing 

Active 

Cheerful 

A Leader 

Obedient 



15* How good a student do you want (name) to be in school? 
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16* Which would bother you the most: if the teacher called you and told you that 
( name ) had (I) refused to do what she had asked him/her to do in class, or 
that (2) ( name ) was doing very poorly in his/her school work? 

1 

2 

Why? 



17, What are (name's) major problems in school in respect to his school work ? 



18, Does ( name ) have any problems getting along with the other children in the 
class, or with the teacher^ 
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19« A* How does ( name ) act when he/she has done something especially well in 
school? 

B. What do you do? 



20« A« How does (name) act when he/she has done something poorly in school? 



B« What do you do? 



2!'* A« Does ( name ) ever bring papers or drawings home from school? 
_ No 
_ Yes 

If yes, 

• B; •:»bat does he do wttR them? 
C; What do you do? 
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22. How often does ( name ) come from school and tell you about what he/she does in 
school? 



1^. How often do you or your husband ask ( name) about what happened in school? 



2k, Oo you or your husband help ( name ) with work he/she brings home from school? 

No 

Yes 

If yes, 

A. Who usually helps? 

B. How often? 



25. In general, how satisfied are you and your husband with the job the school is 
doing for (name)? (Probe for reasons and parent expectations.) 
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26. What things should the school be doing that they are not now doing? 



27. Are there any things that the school is doing that they should not do? 



28. Does ( name ) ever sing songs, play games, or ask you to read him/her stories 
he/she has learned i n school? 

Examples? 



29. A. What does (name) like to do when he/she plays? 



B. Does he/she generally play alone or with other children? 
C* Does he/she like to play outside or in the house? 
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30* A. How many children are there in the neighborhood that (name) plays with? 
children 

B* How many are? 



Boys Girts 

Older 

Same Age 

Younger 



31 • A* Has (narne) begun to play with any new children since he/she started school? 

No 

Ves 

B* How many? 

C* Did he/she meet them in school? 
0* Kov/ far away do they live? 

yi. When (name) is playing with his/her friends does he/she usually make the de- 
cision as to what they will do or does he/she go along with what the other 
Chi Idren wanf 



33. A. It is hard for some children to make friends and easy for other children. 
How hard is it for (name) to make friends? 



B. How long does it take him to get acquainted? 
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^k. A* When (naitie) is in an unfamiliar situation, for example when he/she is with 
people he7she doesn*t know, how does he/she act? 



B* How long does it take him to get acquainted? 



35« At what age did (name) first; 



(a) Oress self completely 

(b) Play away from home 

(c) Run errands 



36. A« Do you tend to encourage ( name) to be independent; that is, to do things 
on his own? 

B* In what ways? 



37. When (name) is working on a job or a project and he/she runs into trouble, 
what does he/she usually do? 
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38, How many children are in your family? Please indicate all children, whether 
they live at home or not* .| 

Name Age -^f^y Grade in School jive at home 



39* What was the highest grade you completed in school? 



^0. What was the highest grade your husband completed? 



kU Whac is the hi^^iest gra< 



grade you would like (name) to complete? 



'(2. Are any members of your family teachers (include aunts, uncles, grandparents, 
etc.)? 



Wi, A. Who is the major breadwinner in your household? 

B. What does the major breadwinner in the household do for a living? 

C. Oo you (the wife) have a job? 
No 

Yes 

If yes, what is it? 
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kk. Is any language besides English spoken in your house? 



^5 Where do the children usually do the work they bring home from school? 
(PROBE; How private Is the room, how noisy, etc*) 



*»6. Do you have In your home? 



books that you or your husband read 
books that your children can read 
a dictionary 

0 set' of encyclopedias 
magazines 



If yes to magazines: what kind? 



47* How often have you or your husband been to school since It started this 
September? 



Why? 



A* How does ( name) get to school in the morning? 
B. HoM long does it take him/her? 



On this card (INTERVIEWER HAND CARD TO RESPONDENT) is a list of income 
levels* would you please tell me the letter of the category into which 
your total family income felt for last year (before taxes). 



Income Level st 



(a) Under $3,000 

(b) $3,000 to $l»,999 

(c) $5,000 to $6,999 

(d) $7,000 to $9,999 

(e) $10,000 to $l<»,999 
{f) $15,000 to $19,999 

(g) $20,000 to $2<»,9^ 

(h) $25,000 or over 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR TIME AND YOUR ASSISTANCE. 



Appendix F 
Pupil Interview Schedule 
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Place of Interview 



Time Started 



iiu«e of Pupll^ 

Grade 

Age 

Race 



ACOCS STUDY 
PUPIL INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



Sex 



School 
Teacher 



Time CcMjrpleted 



Interviewer Name 



llnterviewer: I AH 60INC TO SHOW YOU SOME PICTURES THAT MAKE UP STORIES ABOUT 
•THINGS THAT HAVE PROBABLY HAPPENED TO YOU. CAN WE PRETEND THAT YOU ARE THE 
[LITTLE BOY/GIRL IN THE STORY AND WILL YOU TELL ME HOW EACH STORY ENDS? OKAY? 



STORY Ix IN THE FIRST STORY; 



YoM are going to school. 



You go inside your 
classroom. 

2« Why do you look this way? 



(Hold up cartoon #K) 




You get to school. 



HNS 



How do you look? 



3, What do you tike best about school? 



What don*t you tike about school? 



-2- 



STORY lit TRY TO REMEMBER WHAT IT WAS LIKE WHEN YOU WENT TO SCHOOL FOR 
THE FIRST TIME. HERE ARE SOME PICTURES ABOUT GOING TO SCHOOL 
FOR THE FIRST TIME. (Hold up cartoon ff2») 



Hero you are leaving 
home to go to schoo! 
for the first time. 



You get to school. 



You go inside. 



HNS 
How did you 



look? 



6. Why did you feel this way when you went to school for the first time? 



7«Who went to school with you the i'irst time? 



8«Can yoii remember what you did the first day? 



9,0{d you like school? 

Yes 

Mo 

Why? 
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STORY III. WHEN YOU GO TO SCHOOL YOU HAVE TO LEAVE YOUR HOTH'^R AT HOME* 
IN THESE PICTURES! (Hold up cartoon 



You are going to 
school* 




You must go to school 
alone* 



11« Why do you look this way? 



Your mother is waving 
goodbye at the door* 




How do you look? 



STORY IV t WHILE YOU ARE IN SCHOOL, YOUR TEACHER WATCHES WHAT THE CHILDREN 
00« IN THESE PICTURES: (Hold up cartoon ffk.) 



You are working in schools 



She looks at your work* 
13* Why does her face look this way? 



The teacher comes over to 
watch you* 




How does her face look? 



What does she do if the work you have done is good? 
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15 • What does she do If the work you have done Is bad? 



16. Oo you Hke this teacher? 

Hke 

OUHke 

Why? 

STORY Vi THIS PICTURE IS ABOUT YOUR CUSSROOM AND THE OTHER BOYS AND GIRLS IM IT. 
(Hold up cartoon #5*) 













oo 


o 


1 


2 


3 


k 



SoM boys and girls like to be In big groups of children, some 
boys and girls like to be in a small group, some boys and girls 
Hke to be with one friend^ and some boys and. girls like to 
be by themselves. Will you point to the kind of group you like 
to be In? 

l8» What kind of group are you usually in 



19* Why are you usually in this group? 

20. Oo you like the rest of the boys and girls in your class? 

Yes 

No 

Why? 



21« Oa you hav^ any good friends in your cUss? 



22. Oo you pUy with these friends outside of school? 



STORY VI t THESE ARE PICTURES THAT SHOW WHAT HAPPENS WHEN YOU 60 HOME AFTER 
S CHOOL. (H old up cartoon #6.) 



You are going home 
from school. 



You get home and go Into 
the house. 



HNS 



You see your mother. What does your face look tike? 

What do you tell your mother about ¥rhat you do In school? 

23 • What does your iBother do when you bring home something you did In school? 

26. Does you mother ever talk to you about what you ought to do In school? 

No 

Yes 

What does she say? 



a 1 

fTHANK YOU. YOU WERE A VERY GOOD STORYTELLER. I HOPE YOU HAD SOME FUN WITH t 
lOUR GAHE« AND NOW YOU MAY 60 BACK TO YOUR ROOM. ! 
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